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Declining a 


Nomination 


By William Marion Reedy 


FE, and Job. Like the man in the story 

I begin to wonder what is the peculiar 

affinity of the Job family for the 
printing business, seeing that all the printery 
signs read Job Printing. The Job family is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upward and 
trouble has its eternal headquarters in the 
printing shop and closely related industries. 
It is not enough that I should have been sub- 
jected at the Jewish Hospital to an alimen- 
tary regimen more distressing than that Diet 
of Wurms before which Dr. Martin Luther 
was haled for his primary efforts in the direc- 
tion of self-determination of doctrine, and cast 
out upon the world with an appetite like a 
London suffragette hunger striker, to be held 
in subjection by a self-denying ordinance like 
that of the old domestic regime during the 
presence of company while the larder was 
light--I’. H. B.—family hold back. It is not 
sufficient that I’ve got to keep track with one 
eye of all proceedings in the world which seem 
to call for my peculiar brand of editorial com- 
ment, and to do this in a town with the most 
outrageous, abominable, atrocious, inefficient, 
inadequate, filthy, obscene and _ impolitely 
manned public transportation system upon 
earth. One would have thought my cup of 
woe filled to overflowing when the doctors 
came in to the office and told me I had to 
wear overshoes, which is the ultimate self- 
coddling comicality and almost as much the 
essence of burlesque personality as the vaude- 
villian carpet-bag and bulging umbrella. 

All this would not suffice the insatiate mon- 
ster, Fate. Along comes a man named Rob- 
inson from Philadelphia and proceeds to nom- 
inate me for senator from Missouri on a single 
tax ticket. I have done nothing, whatever I 
may have done, to deserve this. The honor 
Robinson from Philadelphia does me is to be 
classed with the faithful wounds of a friend, 
I suppose. Running for the United States 
senatorship from Missouri on a single tax 
ticket is my idea of zero in political endeavor— 
of zero with the circumference removed. 
While I believe that to travel happily is better 
than to arrive, I would much prefer to see 
another possibility of finish to such a race 
than the one which ineluctably presents it- 
self to my contemplative if one-eyed vision. 
Great Jehosophat! Suppose I should take the 
lure and make the race and be elected. More 
unlikely things than that are likely to happen 
in the scattered condition of political thought 
and feeling of this commonwealth and this 
country at this time. The people seem to be 
so disappointed, not to say disgusted, with 
everybody in politics, they are in a mood in 
which they may elect anybody to anything. It 
is not fair that I should take advantage of a 
public in a state of dissipated and exhausted 
mentality and submit my candidacy to their 
franchises. ‘They might not be able to sur- 
vive so great a shock as my election on a plat- 
form that would mean something definite in 
giving reality to those governmental doctrines 
out of the phrasing of which the breath of life 
is departed. 

All the old party talk that I hear reminds 





me of what certain travelers in South Amer- 
ica tell of venerable parrots in those wilds 
that to this day keep up a chattering in the 
language of autocthones long since vanished 
from the earth. The phrase-mongering of the 
old line politicians is dead as the speech of the 
lost aborigines, It is predicated on the idea, or 
eidolon of an idea, that the world is going back 
into the old ruts and grooves in which it rolled 
prior to 1914. The fact is that the politicians 
seem to want to go back to the old bad Ameri- 
canism in which prevailed the method of each 
man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most, playing the game with cards marked and 
dice cogged by privilege, continuing a sys- 
tem that inevitably greases the fat hog to 
such an extent that all wealth is concentrating 
into a few hands, with opinion controlled and 
directed by a press that stands for every- 
thing as it is and especially for the view of 
those who profit by the present economic dic- 
tum that this is the best of all possible worlds. 

What’s the use of running for United States 
senator in Missouri against such a prevalent 
dumb brute satisfaction with the splendid pros- 
perity in which the millions have no participa- 
tion’ Missouri needs in the senate some man 
who will stand up and fight against privilege 
in all its forms and expose the sham of merely 
political democracy. What chance has any- 
one anywhere to win a hearing if he believes 
in and speaks out for the repeal of the espion- 
age acts, the calling of a halt upon social pro- 
scription; the cessation of persecution for 
opinion’s sake, the organization of pogroms 
under official cover against aliens here whose 
only obvious crime is that they do not speak 
our language, the driving of workers from this 
country in droves and hordes at exactly the 
time when there is the’ greatest need for in- 
crease of production of wealth? Other states 
than Missouri need such a man _ preaching 
such a doctrine in the United States senate. 
They need men there who will not insist in 
their most strident tones that there shall be no 
peace with our late enemies on any other 
basis than “Woe to the vanquished.” 

There is no voice raised in the senate urging 
consideration of this country’s duty to aid a 
shattered world to get upon its feet again. The 
fight upon the treaty and the League is one 
for the limit of provincial, not to say parochial 
Americanism. ‘The men who were ready to 
co-operate for war’s wild destructiveness are 
unwilling to pool resources for world reha- 
bilitation. Not alone are the obstructionists 
to the treaty determined to protract the hatred 
against the German people; they are insti- 
gating and fomenting hatred at home by sedi- 
tious acts and “legal” processes that will re- 
store the lettre de cachet as a legal instrument 
and set up oubliettes crowded with victims in 
the state and federal prisons. 

In all the civilized world today Labor is 
being admitted to participation in the man- 
agement and profits of industry and being 
taken into governmental counsels, but it is not 
so here. In this country Labor is politically 
ham-strung and economically Oregon-booted. 
This will be the last country in the ‘vorld 
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in which Labor will come in for its proper 
share in the direction both of business and 
government. And this is so because the Con 
stitution is so fixed that the corporation crea- 
tures of the State are more powerful than the 
interests and welfare of the individual citizen. 
Nobody is saying this in the Senate. If he 
should try to say it on the hustings he would 
be in danger of arrest and imprisonment. 

There are no Americans in any of the old 
parties who are standing out and up for 
American freedom. Everywhere the cry is for 
suppression, for restriction. The oldest and 
most popular political leader in the land act- 
ually believes in making men moral by the pro- 
hibition law. All the minor political leaders 
disbelieving in prohibition nevertheless lack the 
courage to fight it for the detestable thing 
which it is. Prohibition is of a piece with the 
espionage acts, the denial of freedom of 
speech and press, government by injunction 
on ex parte hearings, crushing strikes through 
the diverse citizenship device in the federal 
courts, the rejection of duly elected represen- 
tatives of the people from congress and state 
legislatures on the sole ground of heterodox 
political opinion. It goes very well too with 
the new conception of the presidency that the 
occupant of the White House is the supreme 
ruler of the nation, and the Senate and House 
must do his will in violation of their own 
sense of political right. 

Where is the old Americanism in all this ? 
It is to seek. 

We have been and are being Prussianized 
by the Prussianism we set out to destroy. 
There has developed a passion for drilling and 
regimenting and ruling our own people such 
as this country never knew before. And this 
ruling is being done in the interests of those 
elements in our society whose flourishing in 
privilege and wealth and power represents the 
one conspicuous failure of our attempt to 
establish political liberty upon a basis of eco- 
nomic servitude. Both the old parties want to 
stick by our old political system in spite of the 
multitudinous evidences that it has broken 
down and gone to pieces. 

One listens to the preliminary pother and 
blather about this year’s nominations and plat- 
forms, and smiles. The talk is all about 
squelching discontent. Both parties are to 
campaign against “Bolshevism.” This Bol- 
shevism is a mere bogy. It covers every ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction with our sadly 
disordered governmental and social system. 
Notwithstanding their expressions to the con- 
trary the idea of the old political parties is 
that there shall be no more agitation in this 
country to cure social ills by changes in gov- 
ernment through political action. Unorthodox 
opinion is to be choked and smothered. How- 
ever the rival parties may scream and screech 
against each other they both stand for gov- 
ernment by the same old gang that controls 
both parties—the people who have got theirs, 
who insist upon holding what they’ve got, and 
who want more. ‘The next election is unim- 
portant. Public dissatisfaction with domestic 
affairs, the disgust over the defeat of idealism 
in the peace treaty, the feeling that the world 
is being made over by those who know exactly 
what they want and how to get it will not go 
much farther than the election of the Repub- 
lican ticket. 

Four vears later the political crisis will 
come. ‘The change will have shown itself to 
be only more of the same thing. Then the 
people will rise up and insist upon a new 
politics and a new conception of economic 
and social welfare. There is no use sacrificing 
single taxers or other revolutionists by po- 
litical method now, by running them for 
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United States senatorship or anything else. 
Save them for the fight in 1924 for the re- 
Americanization of America, for the restora- 
tion of individual liberty, for the rescue of this 
country from privilege, plutocracy, profiteer- 
ing, proscription, prohibition and every form 
of the mania for dominating others to the ad- 
vantage of the dominators. ‘There’s no chance 
now. I decline the Philadelphia man’s nomina- 
tion of me for the United States senator from 
Missouri, I shall hold my massive powers in 
reserve for the great political revolution of 


1924. ‘Things must get worse before they get 
better. Republican victory this year will sup- 


ply the necessary worsening. 
As for Democracy, it means less than noth- 


ing. Under Woodrow Wilson it has died into 
a bureaucracy dominated by a dictator. [It 
has sacrificed humanity to statecraft and im- 
perialism in the peace treaty and has thrown 
democracy to the wolves at home. ‘The best 
we can do is join in the League of Nations in 
which we have little faith and try to save 
something of our vast bright dream from the 
disillusion that has come upon us. We can- 
not welch on the people whose hopes we raised 
to such heights in the past three years. We 
cannot say to hell with the rest of the world 
so long as we wax fat nor can we strengthen 
here the iniquities of social oppression and 
political violence which the whole world rose 
up to destroy as incarnated in the Prussian 
governmental system. 


Who’s Hoover? 


By William Marion Reedy 


N interesting phenomenon in a world 

made safe for snake-bite is the range 

of the boom for Mr. Herbert C. Hoo- 
ver for president of the United States. That 
gentleman’s associate in the grain corporation, 
Mr. Julius Barnes, has informed us in effect 
that if \lr. Hoover should accept a nomination 
it would be a matter of almost perfect indif- 
ference to him, as to which party the nomina- 
tion came from. As Mr, Champ Clark says, 
Mr. Hoover is indeed a fortunate young man in 
having two nominations to choose from. The 
Hoover boom is peculiar in that it does not 
seem to originate from Mr. Hoover himself. 
It has foci of public infection in quarters of 
such radical difference of attitude as the Vew 
Republic and the Saturday Evening Post. The 
associates of Mr. Hoover in his relief work in 
Belgium and elsewhere, and in his capacity of 
food administrator in this country, are very 
active in his behalf, and they tell us every- 
thing about him except his politics. That ques- 
tions seems still to be unsettled. 

When Senator Reed of Missouri was fight- 
ing his appointment as food administrator, he 
dwelt with a perfect riot of sarcasm upon Hoo- 
ver’s own statement in reply to an inquiry as 
to his politics that he was a Liberal—thus indi- 
cating he did his thinking in the terms of Eng- 
lish rather than American politics. Mr. Reed 
seemed to have an impression at the time of 
his war upon Hoover that Hoover was a man 
very much like the American engineer John 
Hays Hammond, who was mixed up with the 
Jamieson raid on the Rand. Mr. Hoover is 
known to be a university man, and thought to 
be somewhat of a highbrow. Mr. Julius 
Barnes has intimated that the food adminis- 
trator is in reality a progressive Republican. 
Many papers are printing his letter in which he 
advocated in 1917 the election of a congress 
that would support Mr. Wilson. <As I read 
that letter, I can find nothing in it which in- 
dicates that he was in favor, as Mr. Wilson 
was, of electing only Democrats to congress 
on the theory that only Democrats would ren- 
der faithful and effective service in support 
of the war. Naturally Mr. Hoover was with 
Mr. Wilson, who appointed him to his very 
important position. From all that I have read 
or heard about Mr. Hoover’s associations prior 
to the outbreak of the war, I take it that they 
were with men and interests very much more 
likely to be Republican than Democratic. ‘That 
he is not a dyed-in-the-wool stand-patter is 
probably true, because that is inconceivable in 
connection with a man who has worked his 
way through college and whose first perform- 
ance was a translation of the Agricola of Taci- 


tus in collaboration with his wife, who had 
been a co-ed with him. 

A lot of people in the United States have 
gone off after the superstition that what we 
want 1s a business man for President. Per- 
haps we want a business man, but we want a 
business man who has certain definite political 
ideas of what this country can do under our 
constitution. A government cannot be run 
after the manner of one of George Randolph 
Chester’s, or George Horace Lorimer’s self- 
made merchant heroes. <A president has to 
regard conditions with which a business man 
has nothing to do. He has to consider polit- 
ical principles, and interests which are not cal- 
culable in the terms of the merchant’s ledger. 
Government is largely a matter of compromise, 
and the business man who as the head of an 
institution is accustomed to putting things 
through because his word is law in his estab- 
lishment, cannot work any such miracles in the 
administration of a nation. 

We need a politician in the White House. 
Sometimes we get a politician who is too much 
of that same, but nevertheless the politician 
in that place is the man who is more likely 
te accomplish results than would be a business 
man dictator. If there are people who think 
it makes no difference whether the man in the 
White House be a Democrat or a Republican, 
they have another think coming. Democracy 
and Republicanism represent two distinct theo- 
ries of government even though the super- 
ficial observer may think there is no difference 
in practice. Mr, Hoover has been a very dis- 
tinct success in the position he has held dur- 
ing the war, but the conditions under which 
his success was attained were war conditions, 
which do not bear any resemblance to the conr- 
ditions which will prevail under peace. Oper- 
ating under war powers with many of the con- 
stitutional restrictions of peace removed, with 
limitless resources and practically no questions 
asked, a man may do things as colossal as 
those which Hoover has done, and yet such a 
man might very well make a most disastrous 
failure of attempt to do a much lesser work 
with a Congress on his hands which he could 
not control. Mr. Hoover, with a commission 
of carte blanche and instructions which may 
be condensed into “Go as far as you like,” 1s 
quite a different man from Mr. Hoover in the 
White House, surrounded by all sorts of con- 
stitutional limitations and with the other co- 
ordinate branches of the government to con- 
sider. 

There is a certain kind of logic in the de- 
mand for Mr. Hoover’s nomination. It is 4 
kind of Socialistic logic, a logic of rigorous 
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mathematical organization. It is the kind of 
Socialism which is carefully fostered by the 
New Republic, and which has no regard at all 
for the old doctrine of laissez faire or for the 
preservation of the competitive element in 
business. It ignores such trifles as the consti- 
tution. Here is a world thoroughly disorgan- 
zed and in danger of going wild. What is the 
thing to do? says the Socialist. The answer is 
that the first thing to do is to take an inventory 
of the world’s resources of all kinds and then 
to set about distributing them in some sort of 
mathematically equal proportions, and_ the 
president is the man to do this: 


This would be all very well if it could be 
done. But it can’t. There are so many in- 
calculable and unconfinable elements in the 
situation that interfere with this mathematical 
division of resources and powers, that an at- 
tempt to reduce the analysis of resources to a 
synthesis of their distribution would probably 
result in the most direful explosions. Mr. 
Hoover might possibly as the rationing agent 
of the League of Nations dole out the food 
supplies and raw materials of the earth among 
the peoples thereof, but that would be a very 
different job from being president of the 
United States and trying to reconstruct in- 
dustrial conditions in this country, keeping a 
happy mean, let us say, between the Demo- 
cratic theory of state sovereignty and the Re- 
publican theory of centralization. And surely 
Mr. Hoover as President must have some 
definite political theory on which to fashion 
not alone his domestic procedure, but his for- 
eign policy. The New Republicers and the 
Saturday Evening Posters probably think of a 
President Hoover sitting in the White House 
and clipping the constitution to shreds as so 
much red tape or ignoring the decisions of the 
supreme court or trampling upon the traditions 
of the House and Senate—but the time is not 
ripe for such a change in the administration 
of our affairs. ‘The business man, too, prob- 
ably regards with scorn all the limitations of 
constitutions and customs, but it is those very 
limitations which make the presidency a place 
for a politician who knows how to handle men 
and to adjust affairs to the refinements and 
niceties of political theory. On these consider- 
ations I should say that Mr. Hoover is not 
especially available as a candidate for the pres- 
idency on the ticket of either of the great 
parties. 

Furthermore, I have my doubts that Mr. 
Hoover has to so great an extent as his friends 
imagine the approval of hoi polloi. He ap- 
peals, of course, to the intellectuals and the ad- 
vocates of efficiency, but it is possible that his 
attractiveness as a possible candidate for the 
presidency does not reach down to the man in 
the street. ‘There is some reason to believe 
that he has failed to capture the imagination 
of those elements in the country which do not 
think in the set social terms, let us say, of 
Graham Wallas and Sydney and _ Beatrice 
Webb. Take the farmers, for instance. How 
many of them share the admiration of the New 
York intellectuals of Socialistic tendency for 
Mr. Hoover’s administration of the wheat 
supply? ‘Take also the millers. All of them 
have made a great deal of money, of course, 
but how were they affected by the activities of 
Mr. Hoover? Were they not checked and 
curbed and restricted and restrained in hun- 
dreds of ways that galled them? But for Mr. 
Hoover, we can imagine many of them saying, 
they would have made very much more money 
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and they would not have been called down and 
forced to “cough up,” as many of them were, 
profits in excess of the amount allowed them 
under the food administration act. With the 
farmers in particular, any presidential candi- 
date will have to reckon. I do not think that 
the farmers will be found to be infatuated 
with Mr. Hoover. As for the Labor vote so- 
called, it seems to me that in the thinking of 
the unionists the candidacy of Mr. Hoover 
would be inextricably and fatally mixed up 
with the provisions of the Lever act, which 
were brought to bear by the government to 
defeat the strike of the coal miners. 

No reasonable person can have any sound 
criticism to offer concerning the activities of 
Mr. Hoover during the war. They were ad- 
mittedly brilliant example of the power of in- 
dividual initiative energy, even though backed 
by inexhaustible resources. The man who 
could feed a world is no small potato. But 
big a man though he may be, it is one thing 
to succeed in unparalleled fashion in the activ- 
ities we have mentioned, and it is quite an- 
other and different thing to succeed in the ad- 
ministration of a nation such as ours, in which 
there is seldom, if ever, ‘any absolute agree- 
ment of all elements, either as to what shall 
be done or how it shall be done, under our 
constitution. 

Mr. Hoover seems to have little to say per- 
sonally about his boom, and this is all to the 
good for Mr. Hoover. I do not see that his 
friends have as yet won over any of the men 
in any of the parties who can deliver to him 
the delegation of a single state in any of the 
conventions. He has made no friends with the 
mammon of political unrighteousness in either 
party. His candidacy is agitated mostly by 
amateurs. He has had some excellent public- 
ity, but I cannot see that it has fruited into 
anything like an organization for his nomina- 
tion. His assent to the proposals for a rehabil- 
itation of Europe has doubtless a large appeal 
to internationalist intellectuals, but if recent 
years have shown us anything it is that the 
politicians who deliver nominations are little 
concerned with men who set humanity above 
nationalism. The politicians want a man who 
can carry the country and who must apeal in 
an especial way to some form of selfish na- 
tional pride. Mr. Hoover therefore is making 
somewhat of a stir chiefly among parlor re- 
constructionists, but he seems to have no at- 
traction at all for the fellows old and young 
who want first and last to vote for a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. 

There has been a considerable breaking 
down of parties, but I doubt that it has gone 
far enough to enable Mr. Hoover to hold him- 
self out to both the old parties at the same 
time and receive sealed bids for the use of his 
name as a standard bearer. It is said that 
there was a race between the Republicans and 
Democrats to determine which party could 
secure Grant as its candidate in 1872, but this 
I have always thought to be one of our polit- 
ical myths. ‘There was nothing in Grant, ex- 
cept his ingrained habit of silence, to cause 
anyone to doubt where his political sympathies 
lay at that time. In any event, the parallel is 
not good between Grant and Hoover now. 

The great difficulty of Mr. Hoover’s posi- 
tion is that nobody can say from anything 
that is known of him just what his presidential 
policies might be. Would he stand for an ef- 
fort to re-establish things as they were before 
the war, or would he have sympathy with the 
new spirit of the times, which insists, let us 
say, that the past can never be brought back 


/ 

and that now is the occasion for a reshaping 
our Democratic government on an economic 
rather than a purely political basis? How 
about militarism, tariffs, individual democracy 
and matters not solely determinable on a busi- 
ness basis? How about repeal of espionage 
acts, free speech, etc.? It may be that we 
shall learn more of Mr. Hoover in the next 
few months, because I see that one of the pop- 
ular magazines announces that it will shortly 
begin the publication of a life of him by Mr. 
Vernon Kellogg, who was lus chief assistant 
in the administration of relief in Belgium. 
There may be a danger in this. Admiral Sims 
has had his life published in a popular maga- 
zine and he has broken out with language all 
over his face in a way to indicate that he isn’t 
at all the person of supreme judgment and 
self-control that he was cracked up to be in the 
laudatory publicity of which he has been the 
recipient. 

Mr. Hoover has recently, with Mr. Julius 

sarnes, bought the Washington Herald, and 
this is by the politicians supposed to be an- 
other part of the machinery by which he is to 
be nominated for President. I understand 
that Mr. Hoover’s purchase of the Herald has 
no such purpose whatever. I understand that 
he has an idea that there should be published 
at Washington a national paper to which all 
people of all sections of the country will turn 
for authoritative information on affairs at 
Washington. This is an old newspaper dream. 
Something stands in the way of its realization. 
I think that something is the fact that Wash- 
ington is a city without citizens. There is 
something about the place which operates to 
nullify all attempts at big national journalism 
in the shadow of the capitol. The Washing- 
ton newspaper is divided between the inter- 
ests of the franchiseless population and the 
horde of mere political retainers in the govern- 
ment institutions. It would be a miracle 
greater than Mr. Hoover’s achievements as 
food administrator if he could establish a great 
national newspaper at the capitol city. 

So far as I know, there has been no reputa- 
ble or responsible political leader of either of 
the great parties presenting the claims of Mr. 
Hoover for a presidential nomination. The 
Republicans will hardly take a chance on any 
man who is not tried and true in the exact let- 
ter of the faith of their organization. The 
Democrats are almost constitutionally opposed 
to the idea of a business man in office. More- 
over, they took Mr. Wilson in 1912 without 
very clearly understanding whither he was 
going or if he was on his way, and they are 
not likely again to accept “a pig in a poke.” 

I’ve left out of this consideration of Mr. 
Hoover all questions pertaining to the League 
of Nations, because of the possibility that 
some compromise will be reached which will 
take that matter out of the next campaign. I 
have endeavored to consider the subject solely 
from the standpoint of more or less practical 
politics and without prejudice against Mr. 
Hoover. It seems to me that those people who 
are talking about the two parties struggling 
to secure him for a leader on the theory that 
he is the only man to win with, are imagining 
a vain thing. Mr. Hoover can’t be a president 
without policies, and it is policies that make 
the politician, The president must have theo- 
ries to steer by amid the rocks of fact real and 
apparent. If Mr. Hoover has no _ political 
theory but wants to run a nation on catch-as- 
catch-can, he has a very infantile conception 
of what is required of that high office, the 
presidency, 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The Decline of Journalism 
R. FRANK A. MUNSEY has bought 
the New York Herald and its appan- 
age the Evening Telegram for some 
millions of dollars. In the words of Goldberg, 
the cartoonist, “it doesn’t mean anything.” 
The Herald was the decayed reminiscence of 
a once great newspaper. [Tor a generation it 
had been the plaything of an eccentric rich 
man without definite political principles and 
in fact almost without a country. Its last 
great editor was John Russell Young, in the 
later 1870s and early 80s. It had become a 
sad joke in journalism, more concerned about 
the direction of the wind in Paris than the 
drift of human affairs. The Telegram was a 
pink rag in which nobody believed. When 
James Gordon Bennett died he left the papers 
to a group of aged executors who could do 
nothing with them, having nothing to build on. 
Mr. Munsey came along and bought them. 
Neither does Mr. Munsey mean anything. 
Many years ago he got in on United States 
steel at 10, and held on. He founded Mun- 
sey’s Magazine and it has been mostly semi- 
foundered ever since. It has never meant any- 
thing much aside from the fact that it had 
for editor “Bob” Davis, who knew good litera- 
ture which Munsey’s policy forbade him to 
print. Munsey had a paper in Washington. 
It never meant anything. Munsey bought the 
New York Sun and destroyed the newspaper 
man’s newspaper in short order, reducing it 
to utter banality from a kind of proud emi- 
nence of perverse and prankish cynicism of 
conservatism. Munsey represents money, and 
nothing else. Oh, yes, he does represent 
something else. He represents what is hap- 
pening to American journalism. It is becom- 
ing a chief “property” of millionaire business. 
Nobody but a millionaire can own a great 
daily. There’s no such thing today as starting 
a paper on a small scale and building it to 
greatness. The poor man cannot compete in 
journalism. It is exclusively a rich man’s 
game. And rich men who own newspapers 
use them for rich men’s ends. That is human 
nature. ‘That is why at bottom all our big 
newspapers are conservative. They stand pat 
for the conditions that have proved a good 
thing for themselves. ‘They may propose lib- 
eralism but it is never pushed to a point where- 
at it will disturb anything that makes for the 
comfortableness of rich people. Mr. Munsey 
is not a brilliant representative of his class. 
Maybe he is not the worst, either. Suffice to 
say he is very well satisfied with the world as 
it is fixed for people of his kind. If he knows 
anything about literature it must be just 
enough to avoid it. He cannot do anything 
with the Herald and the Telegram than make 
them worse, by all the criteria of ethics and 
aesthetics, than they have been. He certainly 
will not try to do anything with them for any- 
body but himself and his class. 


eoege 
Long Live Free Russia 


THE Supreme Council of the Allied Powers 
has lifted the blockade against Russia. It pro- 
fesses to be dealing only with the great Rus- 
sian Co-operative Association for the feeding 
and the medicining of the affected Russian 
people, in return for supplies of Russian 
wheat, timber and flax. This is mere pre- 
tense. ‘The Supreme Council is dealing more 
or less directly with the Soviet government 
which controls the supplies the Allied powers 
need. ‘The council in effect recognizes the 
Soviet government. It could not well help 





itself. The Bolshevist armies were as vic- 
torious on all fronts against the counter revo- 
lutionists and their Allied backers as were the 
Republican armies of revolutionary France 
against monarchist Kurope. ‘The continent of 
Europe needed supplies which Russia con- 


trolled. Europe could not get along without 
Russia. Therefore the Allies had to come to 


terms with her. Lenine, of course, made con- 
cessions of recession from his original ultra- 
Communist plan of Bolshevizing the world. 
He is willing even to pay Czarist Russia’s old 
war debts. This softens the noble rage of in- 
ternational finance and makes even the 


“Tiger” of France purr like a tame cat. The 
United States withdraws its armed forces 


from operations in support of Kolchak in Si- 
beria. Why? Because Kolchak is defeated, 
routed, crushed. Because, too, this country 
cannot pretend to befriend Russia and at the 
same time co-operate with Japan in an at- 
tempt to crush the revolution. All Russia is 
against foreign interference in Russian af- 
fairs—all, that is, except the emigre plotters 
for the restoration of Czarism from the se- 
curity of swell hotels in London and Paris and 
New York and Washington. In plain words 
the United States is defeated in its designs 
upon Russia in the defeat of Kolchak, and it 
cannot continue to aid Japan to secure a foot- 
hold in Siberia as it has aided her to gain con- 
trol of Shantung. This country is well out of 
its operations against Russia. Those opera- 
tions disgraced all our professions of belief in 
the right of a people to set up a government 
to their own liking. We were fighting on the 
side of absolutists against a democracy that 
goes farther in the admission of the people 
to power than does our own. The Bolsheviki 
have won their fight thus far. They have more 
than held their own. Their government func- 
tions as well as, if not better, than most gov- 
ernments in continental Europe. ‘They have 
committed some excesses, but those excesses 
have been exaggerated. They have demon- 
strated that their political and economic the- 
ories have a certain validity for themselves, 
and insofar they have fortified themselves 
before mankind. It is not likely that lifting 
the blockade will weaken Lenine’s govern- 
ment. The revolution cannot be broken by 
stuffing it with food. The Russians are fight- 
ing for an idea and they will fight, fed or 
starving, just as did the Republican armies of 
revolutionary France. All of which suggests 
that it were well to take Russia into the family 
of nations as soon as possible. The world 
needs her. It needs German central Europe. 
too. The two together represent power and 
resources that must not be permitted to com- 
bine in antagonism to the rest of the world. 
The Allies cannot longer deny the Russians 
self-determination. ‘They dare not drive the 
Russians and the Germans into solidarity of 
purpose to break the barrier France has set up 
against Germany, and England has set up 
against Russia for the security of its Indian 
empire. The “crushing” of Germany and 
Russia cannot be accomplished by the ener- 
vated Allies. They must come to an under- 
standing. Russia and Germany must be taken 
into the League of Nations upon fair terms 
or they will be driven into another League the 
might of which is not to be despised. The 
League of Nation’s harshness is softening. It 
cannot rule the world under a peace of con- 
tinuing violence. The League is humanizing 
itself under pressure of actual conditions. It 
may be so humanized before we can get into 
it that we shall be ashamed to keep out of it. 
This democracy should be in a humanized 
League of Nations to protect the democracy 
of Russia and all other lands. Meanwhile true 
Americans must rejoice that we are no longer 


warring upon a people for doing in their own 
way exactly what we did against monarchy 
and foreign rule in 1776. Long live Free Rus- 
“34 f 
sia! 
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The Jolly Old Pedagogue™ 


By Otto Heller 


Professor of the German Language and of Modern Literature, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


IJ--PLIGHT OF THE PROFESSOR 

ARGE amounts of monexhave been voluntarily 
L donated of late to some of the principal unj- 

versities. Gifts of anywhere from one to fif. 
teen millions are in the regular order of business, it 
seems, while at the same time the most aggressive 
methods of extraction are being applied to the pock- 
ctbooks of college alumni and the hat is being passed 
among the prosperous in the land for Alma M’s tes. 
timonial benefit. Obviously, the cost of high think- 
ing is keeping pace with the mountain stride of ma- 
terial commodities. It seems that a severe struggle 
for survival is on among the universities, and those 
that would save their own pet institution from grad- 
ual submersion are wise in plumping up the life belt, 
Here, as elsewhere, one factor in the mounting cost 
of conducting the work is the endemic shortage of 
labor. The schools are suffering from it with a 
vengeance; and it’s a just vengeance. Not only in 
the colleges, but in all grades of schools, has the 
teacher been unduly and unconscionably kept from 
his own. In the past his compensation was made up 
partly of pay, partly of premiums consisting in cer- 
tain social and spiritual satisfactions. But those 
premiums that formally supplemented our meager 
salaries have disappeared or lost their glamor. No 
special prestige any longer attaches to the professor, 
His social independence undergoes _ considerable 
abridgment when by the men of affairs in control he 
is expected to demonstrate in addition to scholarship 
and teachership the qualities of a “good mixer.” 
Likewise is he cut off from the dignified leisure ofa 
long summer holiday when during the vacation he 
finds himself compelled to earn an extra five dollarsa 
day by summer school teaching, or perchance eight by 
amateur bricklaying, in order to appease the rapacity 
of landlords and provisioners. 


° 
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One of the few things still left the professor to 
enjoy is the platonic good will of the “substantial’ 
citizen, by whom he is appreciated as one doing his 
bit, in standing obligingly pat, toward re-stabilizing 
the upset general condition of things. The busines 
man assures us of his profound respect and admire 
tion for our self-restraint. He sees other workers 
rising up, in one compact body after another, to prc 
claim their wants, and notes with satisfaction the 
professorial contingent of the working “class” it 
rocuously sticking to their seats. “Hurrah for the 
teacher!” cheers the business man. “Long live th 
professor!” “What on?”’—from the dejected chors 
in the back row. 
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Pins for W ings 


By Emanuel Morgan 
XII. 
MARJoRIE ALLEN SEIFFERT 
N a bath-tub 
| Filled with Pierian Springs, 
She washes off her inhibitions 
With a gurgling elbow. 
ot 
Henry VAN DYKE 
A pulpit 
Slowly waltzing. 
ARTHUR Davinpson FICKE 
A gypsy 
In starch. 
THomMaAs S., Jones, JR. 
One holly berry 
On an altar. 












(To be continued-) 
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Thumbs 


By Manuel Komroff 


’ 


IS fingers are all thumbs,” said the Gen- 

eral one day of an orderly who was clean- 

ing his boots. And from that day on the 
orderly was called “Thumbs.” 


It is common, in Russia, for a nickname to stick 
to a man for the rest of his life. And Thumbs ap- 
peared to become more thumbs daily. He seemed to 
grow more awkward and heavy-handed. His lack 
of manual skill seemed to come to the foreground 
more and more. 

He became the unconscious clown of the regi- 
ment. 

If a plate was heard to fall in an adjoining room, 
someone would snatch out his purse and cry—‘‘Ten 
to one it’s butter-fingered Thumbs.” 

He would bring in wood for the fire-place in the 
officers’ cabin, and his coat would catch the end of a 
sabre lying on the table. The sabre would swing 
around and turn over a candelabra, the candles 
would roll on the floor. Thumbs, after depositing 
his load, would return to set things right, but in 
picking up two of the candles would step on the 
other three. His audience would roar with laughter. 
And, at first, Thumbs too would smile, but as time 
went on he became simpler, more naive, and entirely 
indifferent. 

“Bungler Thumbs will die of stupidity,” a soldier 
would shout to his mate as Thumbs would creep on 
all fours under the table—to pick up the cigarettes. 

“Why keep the idiot?” the mate would reply. 

But this was only said for Thumbs’ benefit. They 
knew very well how they missed him the two nights 
when he stood guard duty for absent-mindedness. 

It was on one of these nights that Thumbs 
showed his teeth for the first time during his life as 
a soldier. A young lieutenant was returning at mid- 
night from a neighboring camp to which he had 
lost a hundred roubles in a brisk game of specula- 
tion. 

“Who goes there?” called Thumbs, in a ques- 
tioning rather than a challenging tone. 

“He is too stupid to sleep at night,” the lieutenant 
mumbled in an undertone, and approaching, cried: 

“Attention !” 

Thumbs stood leaning on the rifle and asked for 
the officer’s pass. 

“What! you bungler, you want my pass? Here 
it is,” and saying this he delivered a smart smack on 
Thumbs’ cheek. 

Thumbs almost capsized, but recovered himself 
enough to send out his heavy foot and kick the de- 
parting officer. He then took hold of the muzzle 


’ of his gun and waited ready for a return blow. But 


the officer thought it best not to disturb him and 
walked on. 

Not knowing that the officer did not have permis- 
sion to be out at night, Thumbs thought that he 
would suffer for his haste the next morning. But 
he soon dismissed the thought from his mind with 
a shrug of his massive shoulders. “I’m too strong,” 
he mumbled, “but I don’t care.” 

As indifferent as he was of his weakness so was 
he also indifferent of his strength, 

Once his regiment was at the front and Thumbs 
kept the buckets filled with water, cleaned the 
trenches, and chased the rats, with stick in hand, 
away from his section. 

If a small mortar or mule had to be lifted out, 
Thumbs was called. In spite of his good nature he 
Was never popular with the rank and file, for of- 
ficers’ flunkeys were always regarded with a good 
deal of suspicion. 

The regiment returned from the front with com- 
Paratively few losses. Thumbs, in his simple-minded 
Way, often wondered why he was not killed, but did 
Not consider himself fortunate. His indifference 
grew, but he also became more and more inarticu- 
uate, except that he began mumbling to himself. 

Hey, Thumbs, come here and clean up the mess,” 
Shouted the doctor, as he finished his morning’s 
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dressings. 
jar, but finally set the place in order. 

Sometimes the officers would set things about in a 
card-house fashion and call Thumbs in to expose 
his awkwardness. Then he had to clean up again 
and set things right. 

“What a happy nature he has,” one would say. 


’ 


“All fools are happy,” another would reply. 


Once the doctor was speaking to a sergeant. 


“Call a rose by any other name, and it will smell 
as sweet, or call Thumbs by any other name you 
choose and he will remain the same heavy-handed 
bungler he always was,” said the doctor. 

“T don’t agree with you, Doctor,” replied the ser- 
geant. “I really think a name has a good deal to do 
with the object; as two people, after they are mar- 
ried a long time, get to look alike. I had a horse 
called ‘Bessie. She was good on the farm, but ab- 
solutely worthless in the army. I sold her to the 
Ordnance Department and the captain there called 
her ‘Pride,’ and she became a good horse. I wish I 
had kept her. As for Thumbs, I think that if he 
were called something else he would be quite differ- 
ent. You see, he thinks he is expected to be clumsy 
and has got into the habit. He P 

“But you can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” broke 
in the doctor. 

“Perhaps you are right, you.can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks, but I think that if he were called scme- 
thing else he would not be the clown he now is.” 

“But he is so stupidly amusing,” said the doctor. 

“Yes, it is true, but you know I sometimes think 
since he has become so silent that. he will some day 
do mischief. He is very powerful.” 

“What!” laughed the doctor. “Thumbs powerful? 
why you can lead him around like a baby. He is 
an idiot.” 

As time went on Thumbs became almost complete- 
ly silent, except for his mumbling. His big, burly 
body, like a small mountain of flesh, became more 
and more gawky. He sat on the grass one day, shin- 
ing boots and mumbling to himself : 

“That was a rice dog—I called him Victor—could 
do tricks—walk on hind legs—lick my hand. Stolen, 
or maybe dead. They played a trick on me—but it 
makes no difference. The army is losing, but I don’t 
care. Soon they will march us back five miles. That's 
good. I will walk in the grass beside the road. It 
does one good to be in the country. Rich people 
know—they go every summer. He could jump as 
high as your hand—loved sugar. Gave him all of 
mine——. Tomorrow they must march the army 
back, but I don’t care.” 

And so it was—two days later the regiment was 
sent three miles back. Thumbs walked in the grass 
and found a wounded sparrow. He spread his hand- 
kerchief beside the bird and, not trusting his too 
powerful fingers, got a dried leaf and rolled the spar- 
row on to the cloth. He then picked it up carefully 
by its four corners and put it into the can that was 
tied to his belt. 

“Come on. you fool—get on to the road,” called an 
officer, and Thumbs marched on in the grass. 

This time the regiment settled itself in a deserted 
village. The officers took the best houses. Thumbs 
carried the trunks to the different rooms and at night 
quartered himself in the kitchen. Here he found an 
old dome-shaped cake cover. It was made of wire 
mesh, and originally used to keep flies off food. He 
got a board and placed the handkerchief and sparrow 
carefully underneath, and with a string tied the wire 
dome to the board. 

The next day he improved his cage by placing 
in it a little doll’s cup, which he had found in the 
yard and filled with water. In three days the bird 
improved, and in a week it chirped as Thumbs, with 
his enormous hands, would gently rub a bit of bread 
along the wire and thereby cause crumbs to fall in- 
side. 

“T don’t understand,” said the doctor one day, 
coming out of the kitchen, “I don’t understand how 
so clumpsy a fellow can be so tender with a bird.” 

It seemed as though the doctor changed his atti- 





Thumbs went, turned over a basin and a 
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tude toward Thumbs, for several days later as 
Thumbs was cleaning his room, he said: 


“I suppose you heard about the revolution in Petro- 
grad.” Thumbs stopped his work and shrugged his 
shoulders. “Well, we had a meeting last night,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “and decided to side with the new 
party.” And saying this he took a red rose from the 
table, and stuck it through a safety pin in Thumbs’ 
coat. 

It was not until Thumbs left the room that he 
noticed all the officers were wearing a similar red 
flower. He was silent, but proud. 

The men were playing cards in the afternoon, and 
called for tea. Thumbs did his best, but toward the 
end of his task upset a tumbler. Two men sprang 
quickly to their feet to avoid the splash. One of 
these was the little lieutenant whom Thumbs had once 
asked for his pass. This seemed the chance he had 
been waiting for. He walked up to Thumbs, tore the 
flower from its stem, and dashed the petals in his 
face. The petals scattered. The men at the table 
laughed. Thumbs merely shrugged his shoulders and 
went out to bring a towel. 

“You can’t insult the fool,” said the lieutenant, as 
he got back to the table. 

Thumbs picked up the petals, and as he placed 
them in the bird cage he stuck out his tongue and 
shook his head at the sparrow, and mumbled: “Not 
for them—not for them.” 

The next morning Thumbs was called out for drill. 
The little lieutenant was in command. The soldiers 
marched back and forth in a four-acre field all morn- 
ing. At noon, Thumbs and three others were lined 
into an awkward squad and, in charge of a corporal, 
marched and drilled all the afternoon. 

The corporal reported that Thumbs was wilfully 
confusing commands and ridiculing his superiors. 
The corporal was a new man and lived at the other 
end of the town and did not know Thumbs. 

He was given guard duty for the night. 

The next morning there was a commotion at the 
officers’ house. Thumbs was missing and the work 
remained undone. The little lieutenant had carried 
his joke too far. 

“The devil won’t take him—he is strong like a 
bull,” someone said. 

“He'll be in soon, and he'll do all the work.” 

But the doctor was angry and shook his finger at 
the lieutenant. 

“If you are unlucky in cards,” he said, “you are 
probably lucky with women—one thing makes up for 
the other, and in the future if you want to get an- 
gry, go to the front and take it out on the enemy.” 

The lieutenant flushed red just as Thumbs came 
into the house, dragging his yifle along behind. 

The doctor lowered his voice and continued— 

“If this affair is reported to the General, I know 
who will get the worst of it.” 

Thumbs went to the kitchen and, before he did any- 
thing else, went to the sparrow on the table. He tum- 
bled into a chair and started rubbing crumbs into 
the cage. The bird seemed to know him. After a 
minute or two he got up, changed the water for the 
bird and took a long drink himself. 

Again he seated his husky body beside the bird on 
the table, and just sat and sat speechlessly admiring 
the creature in bondage. 

In the meantime the officers went out for their 
morning walk, and as soon as the little lieutenant in 
the other room found himself alone he burst into 
the kitchen. 

“’ll teach you—you old fool,” he cried, as he 
rushed in. “We will see who will report who.” 

Thumbs looked up, but was too tired to move. 

The lieutenant, seeing that his words had no effect, 
boiled with anger, and jerked the cloth off the table. 

The cage fell to the floor and, without a moment’s 
hesitation, he crushed it beneath his boot. “I'll teach 
you how to play with birds!” 

Thumbs rose slowly—the table trembled. Two 
steps forward and he took hold of the officer by the 
waist. 

“Let go! What are you doing?” 

But Thumbs lifted him high, turned him feet up, 
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and dashed him head first to the floor. It was a 
tremendous crash. 

The officers had lingered before the house, heard 
the noise, and were wondering what had happened. 
3ut Thumbs was already at the door, and called 
them in, numbly waving his monstrous hand 

“Come in,” he said, in a deep voice that shook the 
house, “Come—I smashed him with my hands!” 

It was the first word he had spoken for a long time. 


II 

The usual procedure had to be gone through. The 
military court is a very serious affair—Thumibs was 
on trial. 

He refused to answer to his name and said that he 
did not remember it; he knew only “Thumks.” 

During the trial he was silent and answered but a 
half-dozen of the hundred questions asked him, and 
these he answered with a syllable or a shake of his 
head. 


Finally, the presiding officer turned to a friend who 
was seated also behind the massive desk at the 
judge’s right, and said in a whisper, “It is hard to 
get very much out of him, but the fellow probably 
acted on provocation. Crime is crime, and there is 
no getting away from it, but some crimes are worth 
the price.” 

Then changing his attitude to the prisoner, the 
judge addressed him in a questioning voice, as though 
he were talking to a child. 


“Listen to me, Thumbs. Are you listening?” 

“Yes,” said Thumbs, in an undertone 

“Do you know that you killed a man?” 

Thumbs nodded. 

“Do you know that the man you killed was a supe- 
rior officer?” 

Again the prisoner nodded. 

“Now, tell me, Thumbs—are you listening ?—-tell 
me, did you mean to kill him when you laid hands on 
him ?” 

“T really must be going,” interrupted the friend at 
the judge’s right, glancing at his watch. 

“No, no, stay a bit,” quickly replied the judge, who 
had kept his eyes fixed on Thumbs, and only allowed 
his right hand to move down on his friend’s knee to 
stay a departing guest. 

“Tell us, Thumbs,” repeated the judge, “did you 
have the idea in your head to kill the officer when 
you laid your hands on him, or ad 

Thumbs nodded. 

“Why? Are you listening to me, Thumbs? 
did you want to kill your officer? Why ?” 

Thumbs was silent. During the interval the friend 
at the right spoke: “Really, I must be going. I 
have an appointment with the major—it is almost 
one o'clock.” 

“One o'clock, already!” replied the astonished 
judge. It’s too late. I can’t let you go, now; you 
must lunch with me.” 

“No, I thank you just the same, but——.”- 

“Tell us, Thumbs—” interrupted the judge, in an 
effort to get a reply from the prisoner during the 
distraction. “Tell us, why—why—did you want to 
kill the little officer?” 

“He killed my bird,” mumbled Thumbs. 

“And even if he did kill your bird, was that all the 
reason you had for killing him?” 

“He killed my bird,” repeated Thumbs. 

“Were you very angry, Thumbs, when you saw 
your bird crushed ?”—then turning to his friend, the 
judge said— 

“I won’t be a minute longer—I have a letter from 
home, I want you to read. We will lunch in just a 
minute.” 

From this moment he became more stern with the 
prisoner. ’ 

“Listen to me, Thumbs. Do you know that this 
is a serious offence?” 

Thumbs was silent. 

“Do you know why you are here?” Then whisper- 
ing to his neighbor—“In just a minute.” 

“Tell me, Thumbs,—why are you here?” 

“You wanted me to be here,” replied the man on 
trial. 





Why 
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“But why did I want you to be here? Why were 
you arrested?” 

Thumbs looked vaguely into space and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“You know why you were arrested, Thumbs? Do 
you realize that this is a serious offence?” 

“IT know,” said the unfortunate man. 

“Now pay attention, Thumbs—listen to me. Do 
you know what will become of you if you are found 
guilty ?” 

Thumbs shook his head. 

“Do you know what the penalty is for crime you 
have committed ?” 

“Do you want me to do something?” asked 
Thumbs. “Tell me what I must do?” 

“Answer my questions, Thumbs. Do you know that 
you will die if you are found guilty?” 

Thumbs shook his head, then added: 

“No, I won't die.” 

“It’s no use—he is a fool,” said the judge to his 
neighbor, after a long breath. Then changing his 
attitude to the prisoner, he said severely, “Thumbs, 
stand up!” 

Thumbs obeyed. 

“Before I pronounce sentence upon you have you 
anything to say in your own defence?” 

Thumbs did not reply. 

“Have you anything to say?” repeated the judge, 
more emphatically. 

“T have nothing to tell you,” said Thumbs, slowly. 
“You tell me—do you want me to do something ?—I 
didn’t want to come here. You sent for me. I can’t 
tell you anything,” looking down at his hands, “but I 
am strong.” With these words he placed his hands 
on the end of the judge’s desk and gave it a shake. 
“I am strong—I can smash it to bits; tell me what 
I must do.” 

The officers turned white and jumped to their 
feet, as one of them shrieked: 

“Take him away! Take him out!” 

And the puzzled Thumbs was led away. 


- ae 


In the afternoon an officer, decorated with many 
medals, went before the cell and read a paper an- 
nouncing to Thumbs that he was found guilty and 
would be executed; but Thumbs seemed to pay no 
attention. 

Fearing that the condemned man was not aware of 
his fate, the warden was instructed to repeat the ver- 
dict. This he did in the evening as he brought the 
prisoner a tray of food from the officers’ table. 

At night the priest went into the cell; he had been 
there once before during the afternoon. 






“You do not seem to understand. Thumbs, you 
are not making yourself ready,” said the priest, as 
he sat down on the bench beside the unfortunate man, 

Thumbs hardly looked up. 

“Yes, Thumbs, the army is retreating three more 
miles. ‘Tomorrow, they will move—it will be a busy 
day—but they will leave you behind. Prepare your- 
self.” 

“I don’t care—it isn’t my army,’ 


> 


numbled Thumbs, 


” 


“Prepare to meet your Maker, Thumbs,” answered 
the priest, fingering his cross. 

Thumbs merely shrugged his shoulders, and after a 
time shook his head. 

“No,” he mumbled. “They won't kill me. They 
aren't strong enough. He killed my bird, but they 
can’t kill me. They may shoot all they like—it won't 
bother me.” He went on in his rambling fashion, 
“The army is losing. I don’t care—it isn’t my army, 
Tomorrow, they will shoot Thumbs; I don’t care. 
This isn’t my body. They won't kill me.” And so 
he went on and on. 

Even the priest soon grew weary and left him to 
himself. 

He was watched during the night, lest his mon- 
strous hands should tear up the prison floor and grind 
the wood into ‘splinters. But nothing happened. He 
slept a bit, but most of the time sat quietly on the 
bench. There were one or two moments, when his 
large, sinewy hands would seem to stretch forward, 
and one felt that now he will break. Now would 
seem the moment when, confronted with the horrible 
reality, he would suddenly rise up like a trapped beast, 
enraged, wreck the prison, and throw the guards 
from the window—or he would slowly sink down 
upon his knees and pray, like a man condemned to 
die, first raising his awkward hands and then his 
mumbling head and finally creeping humbly on all 
fours on the prison floor and weeping inwardly. But 
nothing happened. 

The night passed quietly. 

In the morning the yard was filled with soldiers. 
Thumbs was led from his cell, walking briskly. 

He stopped before the captain and said :— 

“Tell we, what do you want me to do?” 

“Go with your guard!” retorted the officer, who 
feared a trick from the powerful prisoner. But al- 
though he could easily have broken the handcuffs 
Thumbs marched on.....- 

When the awkward body sank into a pile, the 
stem of the flower which the doctor had given 
Thumbs still hung from his coat, and swayed gently 
in the breeze. From the London Nation. 


The Labor Situation in Fourteen 


Points 
By Charles H. Ingersoll 


Secretary-Treasurer Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., Ingersoll Watches, New York. 


HE daily question is threefold: What of 
Z Labor Conditions? What Is to Happen? 
What May We Do? 

The following is a formulation of my ideas in 
fourteen points. They are based upon the assump- 
tion first, that I, with perhaps a relatively few others, 
know a fundamental solution of this vital question; 
second, that until fundamental solutions are put 
into practice, there must continue a large measure of 
civil war, in which all kinds of so-called remedies 
will be suggested and tried and superimposed on 
each other: 

1. Labor wants more real wages. 

2. Labor does not want charity or welfare work. 

3. Real wages are only such as will supply more 
of the things the laborer wants. 

Dollar wages mean nothing when the dollar de- 
preciates as fast as wages increase. 

4. Real wage increases may only come from 
sources that do not add to the cost of production as 





do present increases, as well as the myriad of wel- 
fare, bonus, industrial democracy and trade union 
schemes. 

5. The only sources of real wage increases are: (a) 
of increased production; (b) the removal from la 
bor’s back of its burden of taxation comprising sub- 
stantially all the existing taxes, ordinary and extra 
ordinary, of whatever character and howsoever 
cleverly camouflaged; (c) the opening of natural 
opportunities to labor, producing an economic de- 
mand for labor; this will result from placing the 
taxes taken from labor upon the only fundamental 
monopoly, that of land values. 

6. Every bonus or profit-sharing scheme and all 
welfare work inevitably add their full cost and more 
to the output, and thus ultimately, by indirectio™ 
offset these direct benefits. In the same way, ob- 
viously, all wage increases are compounded on the 
worker-consumer. 

7. Labor unions effect no real wage increases; 
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member-cult and at the expense of the non-mem- 

bers. Judge Gary is at least as right as Gompers 

in championing the non-union outcast. 

8. Inter-organization unions, i. e., “shop commit- 
tees,” while of theoretical and psychological value, 
obviously can do nothing to permanently improve 
the workers’ condition in view of the facts here 
stated, except in superficial ways such as improving 
shop conditions, social amenities, etc. 

They are likely, however, to add to the “destruc- 
tive radicalism,” the sabotage of disorganization 
now overrunning the world. 

Therefore, I do not see the logic of encouraging 
such organization, not to say proffering it as some 
industrial executives are doing. 

9. “Collective bargaining” is the union weapon for 
obtaining a loan or temporary increase of wage. The 
increase is effective only during the interim while 
it is being added to the price of the product; when 
it is absorbed in the general inflation now so ex- 
treme, it may have cost labor two dollars for every 
one added to wages. Thus is the “sacred right” a 
two-edged sword on which labor is impaling itself. 

10. The sacred right to strike is of the same nature, 
carrying with it all the hellish destructiveness of 
war. 

11. These “rights” are, however, in a 
natural and inalienable since they represent the only 
available defense of labor under an inverted eco- 
nomic system. Labor is hamstrung by monopoly 
and can only engage in futile and destructive war- 
fare. It can do society harm while doing itself no 
good—and it will! 

And employers may as well make the best of it 
and recognize these rights and accept the palliatives 
being offered unless we are ready to go to root 
causes and real remedies. 

12, Wages (and therefore all labor relations) 
are regulated by a natural law called by economists 
the “law of wages.” They are in nowise affected 
by unions, internal or external, nor by I. W. W. 
or A. F. L. strikes, lockouts, radicals, welfare work, 
bonus plans, nor anything else, except temporarily. 

This law has been recognized for ages and ac- 
cording to such economists as John Stuart Mill, 
Adam Smith, Patrick Edward Dove, Henry George, 
and I think even our modern E. R. A. Seligman, 
has never been inoperative even for a day. 

It decrees, in effect, that labor may have that 
residue of its product after the economic rent of 
the land has been deducted. 

And its twin brother the “law of rent” fixes as 
the amount that the land must be paid in rent, all 
the excess product after paying labor what it could 
earn on land that is not preempted. 

Of course, this doctrine will be scouted as “up in 
the air” by direct actionists who are out for imme- 
diate results. 

But we are apparently soon to be at the end of 
Pseudo remedies and will be forced to do a little 
old-fashioned thinking on this subject. 

13. If so-called Industrial Democracy is to come 
into style doubtless it will be better to follow that 
style. Its only trend is toward socialism—the con- 
trol of all industry by the workers. 

If the captains of industry have no more light 
than to drift in this current, they deserve to be 
socialized.” 

14. In conclusion: “What shall we do?” 

(a) Labor is sick through ages of exploitation 
and its demands are often without reason. But it 
has physical power and will have its way when, as 
at Present, two jobs are seeking every man. 

Therefore, until fundamental changes can be 
made, patience, toleration and tact must be the order. 

The test of “remedies” of the hour is not their 
abstract merit but “will they get us by?” 

(b) Get busy at changing the economic structure; 


reform it on the principles of the laws of wages and 
rent, 


sense 


These laws are simple in application as are all 
nature’s laws, 


they only secure a short term loan to the union- 
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There are no impediments to immediate change, 
but those of indifference and blindness to the ob- 
vious; while solving industrial problems, no legiti- 
mate interest will suffer, only the forestallers of na- 
ture’s gifts to humanity. 

Capital and labor will come into a natural and 
amicable relation, as soon as the big factor of eco- 
nomic rent is removed as a disturber of equilibrium, 
and an absorber of at least one-half of their joint 
product. 


a fooge 


A Peep Into the Future 
By John Beverley Robinson 


IHHEY who stand amazed and terrified at the 

chaotic condition of the world may take 

courage if they can realize that it is not so 
chaotic as it looks; that it is really but the precipi- 
tation of the atoms, in preparations for a new crys- 
tallization. 

Three thinkers in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, two of them strictly contemporaneous, the 
third very nearly so, explained the progress of the 
world, each in his own words, but all three toward 
the same general purport. 

Sir Henry Maine, in his noted work entitled 
“Ancient Law,” enunciated the proposition that the 
progress of law and of society was from a condition 
of status to one of contract. Herbert Spencer, quot- 
ing Maine with approval, places the same idea upon 
a broader basis when he says that the development 
is from the reign of authority to that of liberty. 

By status, Maine meant a condition of the indi- 
vidual determined by law, regardless of his own 
wishes or desires; such a condition as was that of 
a slave, an apprentice, a vassal, or, under the Roman 
law, a client; and he points out that almost the only 
condition of status between individuals surviving 
is that of the parties in matrimony. 

Status, while not synonymous with authority, is 
clearly based upon authority; and contract, though 
not synonymous with liberty, is as clearly based 
upon liberty as is status upon authority. 

The third philosopher, whose career overlapped 
those of the two just mentioned, although beginning 
some years earlier, was the noted Proudhon, whose 
fame is destined to grow with the passing centuries. 

Spencer had shown, in the earliest edition of 
“First Principles,’ that the liberty of the individual 
implied a liberty to secede from the State; although 
he afterwards repudiated this part of his work, and 
omitted it from later editions. Proudhon develops 
the same theme, much more fully and forcibly. 

He begins by tracing the origin of authority. 
Authority is a curious compound of subjective senti- 
ment and objective force. The king’s authority 
really rests upon the recognition of that authority 
by his subjects. As long as they have confidence 
in his good will toward them, they trust him as a 
protector, and willingly obey his orders. This defer- 
ence to a civil superior began with the deference 
felt for the father of the family, and later for the 
supposed common ancestor of the clan or tribe. It 
is closely connected with the ancestor worship that 
seems to have been universal. 

But besides this willing obedience, authority must 
be capable of exercising a certain amount of physi- 
cal force, or at least of inspiring fear of its power to 
do damage to its subjects. Mere force alone will 
not suffice; the ruler who does not command the 

confidence of his people is looked upon as a tyrant. 
and his tenure is insecure; nor do confidence and 
deference and affection suffice for the establishment 
of authority, unless it has enough physical force at 
its command, or enough fear of physical force, to 
ensure obedience. 

Now this authority, which formerly existed in 
every relation of life, establishing the social status 
of each, as indicated by Maine, has given way in 
almost all relations between individuals, to the quite 
different relations of contract. Only between the 
individual and the State the relation of authority 





still existsy and it is this which Proudhon demon- 
strates must ultimately also becomes a relation of 
contract. 

That is to say, that if we want, as is so often 
said, a government carried on upon business prin- 
ciples, we must begin by establishing the funda- 
mental business principle.in our relation to its. it 
must offer its wares for sale—such as protection 
and collective action of all sorts—and not attempt 
to force them upon us. This naturally makes an 
end of the sovereignty of the State; it makes the 
State really the servant of the people, and not their 
master as it now is. 


As long as governments are based upon authority, 
and defined by territorial boundaries, they will con- 
tinue to war among themselves. Each one is bent 
upon asserting its sovereignty. There is nothing 
for them to do but fight. The commercial and in- 
dustrial drawing-together that the world demands 
and must achieve, cannot be achieved by such or- 
ganizations. 

On the other hand, the group of industrial organi- 
zations which is to follow will have no “sover- 
eignty” to maintain—no “chip on its shoulder,” so 
to speak. It will be organized for business solely, 
not for war; and its relations will be only those 
of contract. Should defence, or protection against 
aggressors be wanted, it may offer its services 
to those who choose to pay for them. 

Just now the various governments of the world 
are doing the best that they can to destroy the con- 
fidence which their subjects have hitherto reposed in 
them. When that confidence has quite gone, the 
way will be cleared for the coming of the industrial 
epoch which is inevitable. 

This change from authority to liberty began with 
the revolt from religious authority in the sixteenth 
century, and has advanced a step at each succeeding 
revolution; our own in 1776, when the authority 
of monarchy was denied; that of France in 1789, 
when feudal authority was ended, and those of 1836 
and 1848, when monarchy—notwithstanding the coup 
détat and Louis Napoleon—was terminated in 
France, and shaken throughout Europe, together 
with the latest, in which the status of slavery in the 
United States was abolished, in 1860. 

Another revolution is now in progress, and is the 
cause of chaotic conditions, inseparable from a pe- 
riod of transition. 

For a revolution, at bottom, is not the clash of 
arms, but a deeply rooted change of mind and heart. 
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Virtuous Blank Verse 


By Thomas Augustine Daly 


Even the names of intoxicants should be omitted from our 
literature.—PROHIBITION CIRCULAR. 


EGIN with Dickens. Oh, my dear, 
His pen was much too handy 

In praise of pots of bitter 
And tumblerfuls of ——-——~ 





And Bobbie Burns! We must curtail 
His lines that grow too frisky 

With talk of “reaming swats” of —-——— 
And goblets “tu’” of ———— 


No tale in praise of any inn, 
Of cellar, vault or garret, 

May say a word of Holland ——— 
Or even table 





Our writers now shall all be dumb 
On things that once were merry; 
No talk shall be of steaming ————— 

Nor glass of golden ———-— 


So, too, the Book of Books must be 
No longer quite divine; 

It tells how One in Galilee 
Changed water into —————. 


No heights, no depths, beneath our sky, 
3ut all one perfect level, 

Our country shall be hot and dry 
And saintly as the --———. 
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Letters from the People 


Mr. Bodenheim Comes Back at 
Mr. Jones 
728 East Ninth Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Editor of Retpy’s MIrRor: 
In a recent letter to your magazine, 
Mr. Howard M. Jones showers me with 
condescending, vaguely sarcastic ad- 


REEDY’S 





vice. The style of his letter so closely 
resembles that of letters I have received 
from that | 
whether he is not one of those worthy 
gentlemen He 
claims that I accused The Century of 
being too much immersed in literature, 
and too little in economic On 
the contrary, I merely said that The 
Century’s occasional on 


magazine editors wonder 


writing in disguise! 


issues. 


articles eco- 
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nomics were as unimportant as the rest 
its contents. I have frequently ap- 
peared in all of the American maga- 
zines which I attacked and am far re- 
moved from the role of a disgruntled 


of 


outsider. 

Both Mr. Mencken and Mr. Nathan 
are critics with a widespread reputa- 
tion. Their books appear frequently and 
their monthly critiques would not go 
begging if their magazine were non- 
existent. They are not compelled to 
issue The Smart Set because they desire 
a public for their criticisms. I would 
advise Mr. Jones to be more alert and 
less sarcastic. Sarcastic generalities 
can hardly cover the lack of a specific 


argument. MAxWELL BODENHEIM:- 











Spring models. 





The Eton Frock is one of the most effective 
Sometimes it displays a box 


and again the 'skirt is straight and the vest 


is of brightly embroidered duvetyn. 
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New Cloth Frocks of Individual Charm 
Mirror the Spring Modes 


Among the’early Spring arrivals which, with the Apparel for Southern 
wear, form such gay and delightful arrays to refresh the Winter weary, 
are new cloth frocks of poiret twill and tricotine. 


viduality. 


plaited skirt’ and'a vest of crisp pique — 


Although the collection is not large the presentations are 
representative of the new modes Fashion is launching. 


Costume Salon--Third Floor 


A serge Moyenage model allies itself with Bul- 
garian embroidery and attains striking indi- 


For more conservative tastes there are other 
cloth models beautifully embroidered in gold 
thread panels. 



































| the Committee start in this way? 
| opinion is that business experts would 
| report that there are billions of dollars 


| a job at industry’s expense. 
| mittee 
| these. 
| need these laws in order to have needed 
patronage ? 
pires help the other side if they were to 
| be thrown upon their own resources? 





P. S.: See P. S. 

Bienfait, Sask., Can., Jan. 12, 1920. 
E:ditor of ReEpY’s MIrrRor: 

Although I am not in sympathy with 
the Committee of Forty-eight, I was 
pleased to see an honest, fair report of 
their proceedings in the Mirror. Should 
those who don’t think their methods 
will better conditions have a_ hearing 
also? When it becomes generally ac- 
cepted that something or many things 
are wrong, that the worker who pro- 
duces much has little or nothing left for 
a time when he or she is no longer able 
to produce, the thing to do is to find 
where the trouble lies, that is what’s the 
matter. 

Get at what is fundamentally wrong. 
To get at what is fundamentally wrong, 
it would require the work of the best 
business experts of the country to get 


| at the facts and place them before the 
| people who are capable of realizing that 


Did 
My 


two and two are four, and why. 


annually of dividends on investments 


| which must come out of the laborer’s 
| labor. 
| come from. 
| shared alike it would be no advantage 


There is no other place for it to 
This is axiomatic. If all 


to anyone. 
Another burden on industry is vam- 


| pire or meal-ticket laws, and that is 
| most of them. 


That is, laws that are 
not necessary, but are passed to give a 
helper or favorite of the administration 
The Com- 
says nothing about repealing 
Does not a political organization 


For weuld not these vam- 


An honest people would be willing to 
pay their part direct if public affairs 
were administered in a_ businesslike 
way. 

If the people are not honest they will 
have to keep on paying until they learn 
that “honesty is the best policy.” If the 
people are not honest, who surrounded 
them with an environment that causes 
them to be dishonest. An indirect tax 
is the invention of crooks. It is for the 
purpose of getting into the people's 
pockets by stealth. 


After the experience we have _ had 
with politicians to read the “Preamble 
to the American People” of the Com- 
mittee would make a stone _ image 
laugh out loud at five words—‘“Political 
action that is honest.” Was such a 
thing ever experienced? This same 
talk about the trusts I have heard for 
over forty years, and how long before 
that the same talk was used to catch 
votes, I don’t know. Some politician 
should invent a new line of humbug and 
get it patented. There would be a for- 
tune in it. 


But to quit the jokes and get down to 
facts, things can’t be bettered, and 
leave everything just as it is. Rake-off 
in the name of dividend on investment, 
increment, and vampires in the name of 
the public good, must be taken from the 
people’s burdens, and they thrown upon 
their own resources. When the people 
are fit they will throw them off. If 
they are fit to survive they will survive 
by their efforts. If not, the law of “the ' 
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them. Good riddance. 


W. P. Tusss. 
P. S.: In order to meet the advanced 
cost of paper, ask people to write and 
talk less and say more, i. e, con the 
verbosity. 
W. P. Tupps. 
efoete 


“Imitation is the Sincerest Flattery™ 


Denver, Colo., Jan. 13, 1920. 
Editor of ReEepY’s Mirror: 
We're flatterin’ of Germany, the most 
sincerest way, 
From how to dye to how to live, and what 
to do and say; 
Conscription now is all the rage, with 
Freedom on the run; 
The only thing it’s safe to say is, 
“Johnnie, git your gun.” 
Democracy is hid away, so safe ye’d 
never know 
That she was anywhere about ’less 
someone told yeh so. 
Walk softly, comrades, breathe but small 
and speak in whispers low; 
The spies, called “secret service men” 
are listenin’ yeh know. 
Yeh dar’sent say yer soul’s yer own (it 
aint no use to pout), 
For the Gover’ment’ll git yeh, 
Ef yeh 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


Free speech and press are in the soup, an’ 
peaceful ’semblage, too, 

The corner meetin’ soap-box spiels for 
Brotherhood air few. 
“Appeal to Reason” is denied, 

Masses” showed the door, 
And Watson’s “Jeffersonian” can’t use 
the mails no more. 
Brave Berkman with “The Blast” went 
off, and 
Goldman's “Mother Earth” ; 
We're imitatin’ Germany fur all that 
we are worth! 
With hordes of spies and censorship, an’ 
military drill— 
We surely are most flatterin’ to good 
old Kaiser Bill! 
So whoop it up to beat, the band, let no 
one breathe a doubt, 
For the Gover’ment’ll git yeh, 
Ef yeh 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


+ 


“The 


P. S.: 
I wrote these lines in 17, when we be- 
gan to fight; 
It's 1920 now, an’ still there ain’t no 
__ peace in sight. 
We're fightin’ of the Russians now ; may- 
be the Lord knows why, 
“open covenants” these days, are 
most amazin’ shy. 


But 
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would walk about, 
lor the Gover’ment’ll git. yeh 
Ef yeh 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 
—CELIA BALDWIN: 


2. 6. 
oeooele 


Katcha i the Devil 


By Parker Fillmore 

(From the Czech.) 
HERE was once a woman named 
Katcha who lived in a village 
where she owned her own cottage 
and garden. She had money besides, but 
little good it did her because she was 
such an ill-tempered vixen that nobody, 
not even the poorest laborer, would 
marry her. Nobody would even 
work for her, no matter what she 
paid, for she couldn’t open her mouth 
without scolding, and whenever she 
scolded she raised her shrill voice un- 
til you could hear it a mile away. 
The older she grew the worse she be- 
came until by the time she was forty 

she was as sour as vinegar. 


Now as it always happens in a 
village, every Sunday afternoon there 
was a dance either at the burgomas- 
ter’s, or at the tavern. As soon as 
the bagpipes sounded, the boys all 
crowded into the room and the girls 
gathered outside and looked in the 
windows. Katcha was always the 
first at the window. The music would 
strike up and the boys would beckon 
the girls to come in and dance, but 
no one ever beckoned Katcha. Even 
when she paid the piper no one ever 
asked her to dance. Yet she came 
Sunday after Sunday just the same. 

One Sunday afternoon as she was 
hurrying to the tavern she thought to 
herself: “Here I arm getting old and 
yet I’ve never once danced with a 
boy! Plague take it, today I’d dance 
with the devil if he asked me!” 

She was in a fine rage by the time 
she reached the tavern, where she 
sat down near the stove and looked 
around to see what girls the boys 
had invited to dance. 

Suddenly a stranger in hunter’s 
green came in. He sat down at a 
table near Katcha and ordered drink. 
When the serving maid brought the 
beer, he reached over to Katcha and 
asked her to drink with him. At first 
she was much taken back at this at- 
tention, then she pursed her lips coy- 
ly and pretended to refuse, but finally 
she accepted. 

When they had finished drinking, 
he pulled a ducat from his pocket, 
tossed it to the piper, and called out: 
“Clear the floor, boys! This is for 
Katcha and me alone!” 

The boys snickered and the girls 


An’ so I feel like set’n’ down to write giggled hiding behind each other and 


another verse 
To say as fur as I c’n see we've gone 
from bad to worse. 
Gene Debs is in a prison cell for ten 


stuffing their aprons into their 
mouths so that Katcha wouldn’t hear 
them laughing. But Katcha wasn’t 
noticing them at all. Katcha was 





survival of the fittest” will dispose of Muzzles now are all the style, if you drinks and, when the hour came tg 


go home, he escorted her through the 
village. 

“Ah,” sighed Katcha 
reached her cottage and it was time 
to part, “I wish I could dance with 
you forever!” 

“Very well,’ said the 
“Come with me.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Put your arm around my neck and 
I'll tell you.” Katcha put both arms 
about his neck and instantly the man 
changed into a devil and flew straight 
down to hell. 

At the gates of hell he stopped and 
knocked. 


stranger. 


when _ they 


His comrades came and opened 
the gates and when they saw that he 
was exhausted, they tried to take 
Katcha off his neck. But Katcha held 
on tight and nothing they could do 
or say would make her budge. 

The devil finally had to appear be- 
fore the Prince of Darkness himself 
with Katcha still glued to his neck. 

“What’s that thing you’ve got 
around your neck?” the Prince asked. 

So the devil told how as he was 
walking about on earth he had heard 
Katcha say she would dance with the 


devil himself if he asked her. “So I 
asked her to dance with me,” the 
devil said. “Afterwards just to 
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SEVENTH & ST.CHARLE? _ 


The Pleasure of Possessing 
Diamond Jewelry 


Is greatly augmented by know- 
ing that it comes from Hess & 


Culbertson. 
| Through years that follow the § 
| — price spirit of love or friendship which : 
sur ec . ° . 
| by eight smaller | Prompts the gift is reflected in f 
} Ones of excellent 


the quality and appropriate de- 


Diamonds alone are not as at- 
tractive or valuable when im- 
properly meunted. 
of the price paid Hess & Cul- 
bertson you ean rest assured that 
the quality and style are the best. 
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Wrist Watches | | 





Watches purchased of Hess & 
| Culbertson are of such quality as | 
to assure 
through years of constant use. 


Our prices are invariably just 
and range upward from the fewest 
dollars for which a dependable 
watch may be purchased. 
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long years to stay dancing with a fine young man! If 

An’ ain’t that worse than Germany’s the whole world had been laughing 
: most autocratic day? at her, Katcha wouldn’t have cared. 
Free speech is still a jail offense, the The stranger danced with Katcha 
, Press still Burlesonized all afternoon and all evening. Not 
An’ where is peaceful ’semblage which once did he dance with any one else. 
our fathers so much prized ? He bought her marzipan and sweet 
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Beginning Monday, January 26th 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, January 22nd, 23rd and 24th, you are invited to inspect the display of 
Furniture which will be offered in the February Sale, at special prices. During these three days, known as 
courtesy days, the entire stock will be marked with the sale price, and your selections may be made at leisure and 
reservations indicated, the final transaction to be completed after the sale opens, Monday, January 26th. 


Special Prices Have Always Featured Our February Sale 


The 1920 sale will not differ from its predecessors, but we must tell you conditions frankly. The tendency 
of Furniture prices for the Spring of 1920 is decidedly upward, and it is an indication of unusual values to find 
Furniture offered in the February Sale at prices that prevailed during 1919 and 1918. We have a reputation to 
maintain in the February Sale of Furniture. It is a Stix, Baer & Fuller institution in St. Louis, having been 
founded 14 years ago. Its basis was extremely attractive prices, to induce early Furniture buying. The sale 
has grown in magnitude, and has come to be a watched-for-event. Its growth and success are due to the fact that 
values are truly attractive and that the Furniture offered is of excellent quality. We assure you of quality, we 
assure you of splendid designs and of most attractive prices. 

(Sith Floor) 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 
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frighten her a little I brought her Katcha and all into the middle of the bothered his head about the happen- 


down to hell. And now she won't let pond! ings in the great world. 


go of me!” When he got back to his sheep, the 
“Serves you right, you dunce!” the devil looked at him in amazement. 
Prince said. ‘How often have I told 
you to use common sense when you 
go wandering around on earth! You 
might have known Katcha would 
never let go of a mar once she had 


Suddenly one day the devil ap- 
peared before him and said: “I have 
come, my friend, to repay you for 
your kindness. When the moon is in 
its first quarter, I was to carry off the 
former governors of this land be- 
cause they robbed the poor and gave 
the duke evil counsel. However, 
they’re behaving themselves now so 
they’re to be given another chance. 
But they don’t know this. Now on 
such and such a day do you go to 
the first castle where a crowd of peo- 
ple will be assembled. When a cry 
goes up and the gates open and I 
come dragging out the governor, do 
you step up to me and say: ‘What 
do you mean by this? Get out of 
here or there’ll be trouble!’ I’ll pre- 
tend to be greatly frightened and 
make off. Then ask the governor to 
pay you two bags of gold, and if he 
haggles just threaten to call me back. 
After that go on to the castle of the 
second governor and do the same 
thing and demand the same pay. 1 
warn you, though, be prudent with 
the money and use it only for good. 
When the moon is full, I’m to carry 
off the duke himself, for he was so 
wicked that he’s to have no second 
chance. So don’t try to save him, 
for if you do you'll pay for it with 
your own skin. Don’t forget!” 


“Where’s Katcha?” he gasped. 

“Oh,” the shepherd said, pointing 
over his shoulder with his thumb, “I 
decided to leave her up yonder in a 
pond.” 

“My dear friend,” the devil cried, 

“IT beg your Majesty to make her “] thank you! You have done me a 
let go!” the poor devil implored. a great favor. If it hadn’t been for 

“T will not!” said the you I might be carrying Katcha till 
“You'll have to carry her back to doomsday. I’ll never forget you and 
earth yourself and get rid of her as Some time I’ll reward you. As you 


best you can. Perhaps this will be a don’t know who it is you’ve helped, 
lesson to you.” I must tell you I’m a devil.” 

With these words the devil van- 
ished. 

For a moment the shepherd was 
dazed. Then he laughed and said to 
himself: “Well, if they’re all as stu- 
pid as he is, we ought to be able for 
them!” 

The country where the shepherd 
lived was ruled over by a dissolute 
young duke who passed his days in 
riotous living and his nights in 
carousing. He gave over the affairs 
of state to two governors who were 
as bad as he. With extortionate taxes 
and unjust fines they robbed the peo- 
ple until the whole land was crying 
out against them. 

Now one day for amusement the 
duke summoned an astrologer to 

“Don’t ask me,” the devil said with court and ordered him to read in the The shepherd remembered care- 
a sigh. “I’m so worn out I’m nearly planets the fate of himself and his fully everything the devil told him. 
dead. I was walking yonder not two governors. When the astrologer When the moon was in its first quar- 
thinking of anything at all when had cast a horoscope for each of the ter he went to the first castle. A 
along comes a woman and jumps on three reprobates, he was greatly dis- great crowd of people was gathered 
my back and won't let go. I’m try- turbed and tried to dissuade the duke outside waiting to see the devil carry 
ing to carry her to the nearest village from questioning him further. away the governor. 
to get rid of her there, but I don’t “Such danger,” he said, “threatens Suddenly there was a loud cry of 
believe I’m able. My legs are giving your life and the lives of your two despair, the gates of the castle 
out.” governors that I fear to speak.” opened, and there was the devil, as 

The shepherd, who was a good- “Whatever it is,” said the duke, black as night, dragging out the gov- 
natured chap, said: “I tell you what: ‘‘speak. But I warn you to speak the ernor. He, poor man, was half dead 
'll help you. I can’t leave my sheep truth, for if what you say does not with fright. 
long, but I’ll carry her halfway. come to pass you will forfeit your The 

“Oh,” said the devil, “I’d be very life.” through the crowd, took the governor 
grateful if you did!” The astrologer bowed and said: by the hand, and pushed the devil 

So the shepherd yelled at Katcha: “Hear then, oh Duke, what the plan- roughly aside. 
“Hi, there, you! Catch hold of me!” ets foretell: Before the second quar- “What do you mean by this?” he 

When Katcha saw that the shep- ter of the moon, on such and such a chouted. “Get out of here or there’ll 
herd was a handsome youth, she day, at such and such an hour, a devil pe trouble!” 
let go of the devil and leapt upon the will come and carry off the two gov- 
shepherd’s back, catching hold of the ernors. 


him!” 


Prince. 


So the devil, very tired and very 
cross, shambled back to earth with 
Katcha still clinging to his neck. He 
tried every way to get her off. He 
promised her wooded hills and rich 
meadows if she but let him go. He 
cajoled her, he cursed her, but all to 
no avail. Katcha still held on. 

Breathless and discouraged he 
came at last to a meadow where a 
shepherd, wrapped in a great shaggy 
sheepskin coat, was tending his 
flocks. The devil transformed him- 
self into an ordinary looking man so 
that the shepherd didn’t recognize 
him. 

“Hi, there,” the shepherd 
“what's that you’re carrying?” 


said, 


shepherd elbowed his way 


Instantly the devil fled and the 
At the full of the moon on governor fell on his knees before the 
collar of his sheepskin coat. such and such a day, at such and such shepherd and kissed his hands and 
Now the young shepherd soon an hour, the same devil will come for begged him to state what he wanted 
found that the long shaggy coat and your Highness and carry you off to jn reward. When the shepherd asked 
Katcha made a pretty heavy load for hell.” for two bags of gold, the governor 
walking. In a few moments he was The duke pretended to be uncon- ordered that they be given him with- 
sick of his bargain and began casting cerned but in his heart he was deeply out delay. 
about for some way of getting rid of shaken. The voice of the astrologer Then the shepherd went to the 
Katcha. sounded to him like the voice of judg- castle of the second governor and 
Presently he came to a pond and ment and for the first time conscience went through exactly the same per- 
he thought to himself that he’d like to began to trouble him. formance. 
throw her in. He wondered how he As for the governors, they couldn’t It goes without saying that the 
could do it. Perhaps he could manage eat a bite of food and were carried qyke soon heard of the shepherd, 
it by throwing in his greatcoat with from the palace half dead with fright. for he had been anxiously awaiting 
her. The coat was so loose that he They piled their ill-gotten wealth into the fate of the two governors. At 
thought he could slip out of it with- wagons and rode away to their cas- once he sent a wagon with four 
out Katcha’s discovering what he tles, where they barred all the doors horses to fetch the shepherd to the 
was doing. Very cautiously he slipped and windows in order to keep the palace and when the shepherd ar- 
out one arm. Katcha didn’t move. devil out. rived he begged him piteously to 
He slipped out the other arm. Still The duke reformed. He gave up rescue him likewise from the devil’s 
Katcha didn’t move. He unlooped his evil ways and corrected the abuses c]ytches. 
the first. button. Katcha noticed noth- of state in the hope of averting if “Master,” the shepherd answered, 
ing. He unlooped the second but- possible his cruel fate. “I cannot promise you anything. Il 
ton. Still Katcha noticed nothing. He The poor shepherd had no inkling pave to consider my own safety. You 
unlooped the third button and ker- of any of these things. He tended have been a great sinner, but if you 
Plunk! he had pitched coat and his flocks from day to day and never yeally want to reform, if you really 
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want to rule your people justly and 
kindly and wisely as becomes a true 
ruler, then indeed I will help you 
even if I have to suffer hellfire in 
your place.” 

The duke declared that with God’s 
help he would mend his ways and the 
shepherd promised to come back on 
the fatal day. 

With grief and dread the whole 
country awaited the coming of the 
full moon. In the first place the peo- 
ple had greeted the astrologer’s 
prophecy with joy, but since the duke 
had reformed their feelings for him 
had changed. 

Time sped fast as time does wheth- 
er joy be coming or sorrow and all 
too soon the fatal day arrived. 

Dressed in black and pale with 
fright, the duke sat expecting the ar- 
rival of the devil. 

Suddenly the door flew open and 
the devil, black as night, stood be- 
fore him. He paused a moment and 
then he said, politely: 

“Your time has come, Lord Duke, 
and I am here to get you!” 

Without a word the duke arose and 
followed the devil to the courtyard, 
which was filled with a great multi- 
tude of people. 

At that moment the shepherd, all 
out of breath, came rushing his way 
through the crowd, and ran straight 
at the devil, shouting out: 

“What do you mean by this? Get 
out of here or there'll be trouble!” 

“What do you mean?” whispered 
the devil. “Don’t you remember 
what I told you?” 

“Hush!” the shepherd whispered 
back. “I don’t care anything about 
the duke. This is to warn you! You 


















































































Burglars 


and Your 
Liberty Bonds 


No hiding place in your home that 
your ingenuity may devise for the 
safety of your Liberty Bonds es- 
capes the inquisitive eye of the pro- 
fessional burglar. 
Thieves have a preference for Liberty 
Bonds because they are so readily 
cashable. 
A Liberty Bond 
Deposit Account 


Will relieve you of all anxiety about the 
security of your bonds as well as all trouble 
of collecting your interest. No charge is 
made for this service whether or not you 
are a customer of this bank. 


Liberty Bank of St. Louis 


J. L. Johnston, President 


Broadway and Pine St. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 
Total Resources, $24,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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know Katcha? 
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looking for —— aeons The Man Who Knew the Flowers 


By Emily Grant Hutchings 


instant the devil heard the 


The 
name of Katcha he turned and fled. 

All the people cheered the shep- 
herd, while the shepherd himself 
laughed in his sleeve to think that he 
had taken in the devil so easily. 

As for the duke, he was so grateful 
to the shepherd that he made him his 
chief counselor and loved him as a 
brother. And well he might, for the 
shepherd was a sensible man and al- 


ways gave him sound advice. 
—From “Czechoslovak Fairy Tales’ 
court, Brace and Howe, New York.) 


(Har- 


OME ten years ago an eminent man 
S of letters came to St. Louis in 

quest of material for a series of 
articles touching the labor unrest that 
had already gained considerable mo- 
mentum. One day, sickening of his sor- 
did task, he wandered out to Tower 
Grove park. It was a cloudy morning, 
and the aquatic garden was still aglow 
with red and rose, blue and lavender. At 
luncheon he delivered himself thus, to 


the group around the table: 


could turn this mountain 
competent 


“I wish I 
of statistics 
hack, to separate the coal from the shale, 
and give me the net result. I want to 
do something interesting. I don’t want 
to waste my time on capital and labor.” 


over to some 


His companions looked their astonish- 
ment. Yesterday he knew, beyond a 
peradventure, that the coming struggle 
between capital and labor was the only 
really important thing in the world. 

“What have you found—and in St. 

































































Every woman takes a 


quality and beauty of 





in the appearance of her home—in the 


Especially does she expend great thought 
and care in the selection of furniture. 
She concludes rightly that furniture must 
be solidly constructed and durable, that 
it must have gracefulness of line and 
harmony of color; that, in a word, it 
must unobtrusively do its part toward 
achieving that atmosphere of ease, com- 





The Best Is None Too Good For Your Home—and Our 


February Furniture Sale 
Brings You the Best at Savings of 10% to 25% 


justifiable pride 


its furnishings. 


FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West 








fort, charm and truly good living that 
characterizes the real home. 

That it is the kind of furniture that 
we offer in this sale. 
been carefully selected; it is all beauti- 
fully designed and ofa very high standard 
of craftsmanship. 
important feature 
furniture was contracted for months ago 
at the prices then prevailing. 
reason we are able to offer it to you at 
10% to 25% under present market prices. 





Every piece has | 


And here’s the most 
of this sale—this 


For that 
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Louis, of all places?” one asked. 


“A man who is acquainted with flow- 
ers.” 

“Humph! I didn’t 
anything about flowers.” 

“T never did—until this morning. But 
that was because I had never been prop- 
erly introduced to any of them. I went 
out to one of the parks, away over in 
the south part of the city—because it 
happened to be the terminus of the street 
car line that was convenient for my out- 
ing. All I cared about was a walk in the 
open, where I could rearrange the clutter 
in my brain. And I’m morally certain 
I did’nt know where I was or what I 
was looking at, when I heard a curious- 


know you cared 


ly appealing voice: 

“*VYou don’t often see them open at 
this time of day. You wouldn’t find 
them in any other city. That’s because 
I married the night owls to the respect- 
able day people. Their children manage 
to stay awake till noon on a cloudy day.’ 

“T turned to look at a small old man, 
with twinkling blue eyes and a shock of 
the most remarkable curly white hair.” 

“That was James Gurney, who created 
the water garden that has made St. Louis 
famous,” the St. Louisan at the table 
interposed. 

“Yes, so he told me. I heard a good 
deal about Henry Shaw, who gave that 
park to the city; but I didn’t care so 
much about the man who built a big 
memorial to his own name, as I did 
about the litthe man who had built him- 
self into the plants that helped to make 
the other fellow’s reputation as a public 
benefactor. 


“We walked around among the curi- 
ous-shaped ponds of that four-acre 
aquatic garden, while he told me how 
the Amazon water lily was taken to Kew, 
when he was a boy, domesticated accord- 
ing to the English tradition and named 
in honor of the Queen. He told me 
about the discovery of Guy Fawkes’ 
hiding place—an interesting episode in 
the history of the Gunpowder Plot that 
the historians seem to have overlooked 
-—and he gave me certain side lights on 
Great Britain in the sixties, that were 
valuable in themselves. But all the while 
he was talking, my mind kept swinging 
back to that marriage between the night 
owls and the respectables. You see, I 
hadn’t noticed that I was in front of a 
great spread of lily leaves and blossoms, 
with a regular mass of tropical green for 
a background. 


“Then he explained to me how he 
waded out into the oozy pond in hip 
boots to collect the pollen from one of 
the gorgeous night bloomers, before it 
had a chance to close its petals, and then 
stood around waiting for one of the day 
bloomers to open its sleepy eyes, so that 
he could fertilize the seed and produce 
the hybrid that would have the superb 
colar of the night blooming nymphaea 
and the more conventional habits of the 
pale but respectable day bloomers.” 

“Yes,” the St. Louisan interruped. “Mr. 
Gurney had some fun with the represent- 
atives of a big seed house in the East 
The man was looking for new varieties 
of nymphaeae, and had heard that some 
were to be had at Tower Grove park: 
He was down at the Jefferson and Mr. 
Gurney invited him to come out and 
make his selection. He said he would 
try, but that he wasn’t in the habit of 
getting up at four a. m. The superii- 














tendent told him that eight o’clock would 
do, if it was a very brilliant morning, or 
ten o’clock if it happened to be cloudy. 
Of course, the man who knew all about 
the habits of the colored water lily, was 
sure the old superintendent was stringing 
him. He fully expected to find the ponds 
a total blank, with a few blue and laven- 
der day bloomers just beginning to 
open. Well, he would have lost money 
if he had found any takers for the bet he 
wanted to make. The ‘Rufus Lackland’ 
and the ‘D. R. Francis’ were out in all 
their red splendor, not to mention the 
‘Emily Grant. Hutchings,’ which happens 
to be the finest pink water lily ever pro- 
duced. You see, Mr. Gurney names his 
hybrids for his friends—names them, 
sight-unseen, and then waits to see how 
near the name comes to fitting the prod- 
ict. The most. prolific day bloomer he 
ever developed is the lilac lily called the 
‘Stella, that he named in honor of his 
daughter-in-law. These nymphaeae are 
grown in parks and private gardens all 
over the country, and not one person in 
a hundred thousand knows that they 
were created by James Gurney in St. 
Louis.” 

“After he had talked to me until I al- 

most expected to see Hylas come bob- 
bing up out of the water,” the man who 
wanted to forget capital and labor re- 
sumed, “Mr. Gurney took me over to his 
rose garden. He had a pale cream rose 
that he was worried about. It was a 
precious cutting, and it was sick. He 
chuckled when he explained that the 
greedy little fellow had been taking a 
diet about four times too rich for its 
system, and that it would do nothing 
but pout and sulk since he had put it 
where it couldn’t get so much fertilizer. 
He said that plants were like children. 
Some could be petted with impunity, and 
others had to be disciplined severely— 
for their own good, he hurried to ex- 
plain. He didn’t believe in chastising 
either children or flowers, just to work 
off your own temper. 
I hung 
around, listened to his quaint speech, his 
slight British ascent that was charming, 
his curious old-fashioned 
above all his intimate familiarity with 
the soul and spirit of the plant world, 
until I suddenly got a complete revulsion 
of feeling. I want to put all this pother 
about trades unions and wage scales in 
the waste basket, and devote my stay in 
St. Louis to a study of that man—the 
workings of his mind, the things he sees 
in his day dreams, the world that is a 
million times more real to him than this 
foolish financial world is to you or me. 

“Think of it! Some day James Gur- 
ney will die, and what if no one has the 
wit to see what he is, and immortalize 
him for posterity !” 


“The idea got hold of me. 


words, and 


The man who “spake thus,” to use one 
of Mr. Gurney’s own expressions, re- 
turned to his statistics, after the first 
blush of enthusiasm had passed. He al- 
Ways intended to come back to St. Louis 
some day when leisure might be vouch- 
safed him, But the free day never came 
—and now it is too late. The man who 
came from Kew Gardens to assist Mr. 
Shaw in the development of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden and the trans- 
formation of a treeless corn field into 
the perennial beauty and verdure of 
Tower Grove park, has gone with the 
souls of his flowers. Like one of his own 
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lilies, when the noonday sun was too 
much for its delicate, night-loving petals, 
he went to sleep, on Thursady, the 15th 
of January, having rounded eighty-eight 
years and three months of busy, useful 
living. 

It was one of his little jokes that the 
Knights of Columbus celebration, each 
12th of October, at the base of the 
heroic bronze statue of Columbus, near 
the Grand avenue entrance to the park, 
Was in reality a celebration of his own 
natal day. Likewise, he used to assert 
that from the day of his birth he was 
destined to follow the daring Christopher 
to the New World. Else he would not 
have been born on Columbus Day. And 
the new world was kind to him. It gave 
him opportunity to live the life he loved, 
to delve into the secret nature of plants, 
to commune with flowers and know them 
tor his friends. If there is a life after 
death for man, why not for the environ- 
ment that was dear to him throughout 
the years of struggle and achievement? 
James Gurney is not twanging a harp 
in some chilly, remote heaven. He is 
happy among his flowers. Would that 
some analyst had come in due season to 
leave a record of his personality and his 
work! 


La Paed, 
ogeeyoele 


Opie Read Again 
ths Clas Vous 


In a recent issue of REEDY’s MuiRROR 
there appeared a review by Vincent 
Starrett of Opie Read’s books, and a 
sketch of his life, together with a recast 
of his literary carvings. 

This friendly cameo, for I feel Mr. 
Starrett likes Opie, was designed, as the 
first line of the review boldly stated, to 
epitomize Opie Read as an “Almoster.” 
As far as Mr. Starrett’s brief in the 
matter was concerned, Opie Read was 
dead, “through with novel writing,” so 
why not bury him and tell what he near- 
ly did and why? 

“The thread of his verbosity,” it 
seems, “was finer than the staple of his 
argument.” 

Opie Read lives and is amazingly 
virile and young; plays a fine game of 
golf; can beat either of his soldier sons 
with a rifle; reads incessantly and writes 
leisurely and with profound pleasure. 
He may not be the great American nov- 
elist; he may not have written one great 
American novel, according to the esti- 
mate of American critics; but, can any- 
one say the great American novel has 
been or can be written, until we first 
give birth to that delicate and orchid- 
aceous creature—the great American 
critic ? 

That. Opie Read wrote many great 
American books, in that they lived, 
laughed and loved their way into the 
hearts of millions, is a flame of fact. 

All one has to do to demonstrate this 
idea is to travel over the country with 
Opie Read. He meets intimates on the 
train, even members of the crew; yes, 
and Pullman porters smile when they 
see his huge bulk coming towards their 
He has barn-stormed the country 
with the characters from his books, and 


cars. 


his audiences are largely his readers. 
I venture to say that one cannot name 
a city west of the Mississippi river that 
does not contain one or more individ- 
uals who boast of an intimate friend- 
ship with Opie and who can recount an 
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anecdote of charm about such friend- 
ship. 

He is writing well today and copi- 
ously—better to many minds than he 
ever wrote. In the July 1919 Century, 
his essay on “Past and Passing Char- 
acters of the Old South” is an etching 
that would have delighted Hazlitt or 
Henley for its sheer literature. His 
“New Mr. Howerson,” published some 
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few years ago, is everything that Opie 
Read ever wrote; it snaps with his epi- 
grammatic philosophy and is a vision ins 
to the sores of today. It is the man, 
himself. Soon another of his novels is 
to appear; this time in a magazine that 
years ago scorned him. His last series 
in the Red Book called “The River of 
Romance and Folly,” was a delightful 
chain of charms, hallowing the Old 
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Mississippi River and revealing its 


ancient witchery as one loves to see it-- 


1 


in a sort of dreamland—through a veil 


of yellow years. He is writing delicately 
and daintily, with a personable sym: 
metry that is charming. 

The test of a writer, it appears to me, 
is to write something that is fine—not 
a work to please my imagination, but a 
piece that is well done, elegant and 
abundant in art, though the theme be 
contracted into channels of a distasteful 


appeal to my mind. 
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“The Confessions of a Young Man” 
are shameless to me, but what a wealth 
Moore delights me 

Nights” and 


toes” are books of sewer-seepage, but a 


of artistry with) 


“Lime-House “T winkle- 
master writer wrote them. Lord Dun- 
sany thrills me with his fairy-like webs 
Alan 
from 


of words—but there he ends. 


Seegar’s letters carry me away 
myself, not because he is concerned 
about his manuscripts of verses, but for 


the sublime genius he exhibits in home 


correspondence, as he feels the dawn- 
dew of death falling upon him. 

It is the orchids, daffodils and nar- 
cissi of the artist’s imagery that warms 
and charms—it is consummate builder- 
ship on parade or masterly hidden that 


awakens us to 


appreciation—yes—and 
imore—that makes us competent to re- 
call some other artist by the suggestion 
that comes to our minds, in the quasi- 
sense known as comparison. 

It is this thing that appeals to me in 
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Frames 
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carefully acquired treasures. — 
quoted on numerous types of articles. 


Choice Framed Pictures, copies of masterpieces, in color 
and brown tone etchings, special at $1.98. 


Fine hand-colored copies of noted Paintings, in proper 
style of frames, special at $4.98. 


Many other choice groups, $7.50, $10.00, $12.00 and up. 


Fine French Plate Mirror in handmade oval frame, with 
top ornament and candle sconces on sides, finished in antique 


Very attractive prices are 
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Opie Read. There is that about him 
that is different, that pleases, that hur. 
ries, that snaps, that is consistent and 
played to the last least completion, in 
matters of plot, counter-plot, character, 
dialogue, dialect, the orthography of 
dialect (and here he is great, for every- 
one copies him), and sandwiched in be- 
tween these factors are poetry and phi- 
losophy. 

Year after year, winter and summer, 
Read fills the Chatauqua tents 
wherever he goes, and he is one of the 
few men who has made almost the en- 
tire circuit of the largest chautauqua or- 
ganization. To do this, one night in q 
tent to each town, takes sixteen years, 

The west insists on Opie Read year 
after year and so he needs must keep a 
mental file of his dates and never give 
the same thing twice in the same town 
I know one family, in this state (Col- 
orado), that traveled one hundred and 
seventy miles during a heavy May 
snowstorm, in an auto, to hear him give 
“Lem Jucklin.” The winter finds him 
on the Lyceum Bureau circuit and there 
he is most loved, I think. I mention 
these facts not as a proof of his great: 
ness in book writing, but as a test to il- 
lustrate that his books have not been 
forgotten and to subdue the allegation 
that he was an “Almoster.” 

Again this fact comes to me when J 
learn that his books have been trans- 


Opie 


lated into nine languages, including the 
Danish, in which tongue a translation 
of his “Kentucky Colonel” was made 
sone six years ago. 

I heard Arnold Bennett say, after a 
dinner in Chicago at which Opie pre 
sided, that Read was known to him fif- 
teen years before, through his books; 
and that he admired him above all other 
American writers of fiction, wherein 
character and dialect were the basis of 
their greatness, because Opie Read used 
fewer derivatives and more Anglo- 
Saxon root-words than any of them. 

For some unaccountable reason there 
is a tattling abroad among ‘“Opie’s 
friends” that he wrote paper-backed 
novels by contract, after fire-sale fash- 
ion. This is a fallacy. Opie Read never 
had such a contract. He wrote as he 
pleased, and published largely when his 
debts inundated him. He finished his 
books, as he found time, amid his voca- 
tional writing and his platform work 
When the books were done, he tucked 
the manuscript under his arm, and 
alone he went to the office of some pub- 
when he came out he car 
ried a check in his hand, more often for 
the exact amount of his debts than for 
the worth or market value of his work. 

A book-broker of today would have 
made Opie Read and himself rich sell- 
ing his manuscripts, for Opie is the 
world’s best bad-bargainer and cannot 
any more help it than he can stop emp- 
tving his pockets of silver to some little 
girl selling flowers or some ragged, dir 


lisher ; 


tyv-faced newsboy. 

One must analyze the “story” of out 
land, when one undertakes to revieW 
Opie Read and his books. The Civil 
War was but shortly ended, Harriet 
3eecher Stowe’s influence, and abolition 
sentiment, G. A. R. reunions, James G. 
Blaine marching clubs, torch-light pro- 
cessions moving to the tune of “March: 
ing Through Georgia,” were the senti 
ments expressed in the North relative 
to the South; while Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
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shows with blood-hounds and “ham” ac- 
tors paraded the everywhere, 
more than fifty companies of this melo- 


streets 


drama being on the road at one time. 

During this period came Opie Read 
and his books and his Arkansaw Trav- 
leaped into 
prominence. His jokes were told every- 
where. Steaks named after him 
and to-day the best eating house in San 
Antonio has such a steak on its bill-of- 
fare—and but fifty of them are sold at 


eler, and he nation-wide 


were 


each dinner hour. 

His stories were filled with delightful 
fun and mellowed with the grace of the 
beautiful and homely side of the South- 
ern family. He took the “swash” out 
of the “swash-buckling Southern gentle- 
man” and put in the sweetness of the 
old Colonel and Judge; he made the 
mint-julep a fad in the North, as much 
so as Colonel Rickey made the gin 
rickey famous. He scored hundreds of 
jokes and sent them on their way, hur- 
rying from mouth to mouth until they 
are hackneyed today, and we fancy they 
have always been with us. One day he 
and I were standing in line at the Ma- 
jestic Theatre in Chicago, waiting our 
turn to buy tickets for an evening per- 
formance, when Louis Mann, who was 
on the bill and had finished act. 
came out of the alley and recognizing 
Opie, touched him on the arm and said: 

“You will find some old friends in 
there,” indicating the theatre. 


his 


“Who,” Opie queried. 
“Tokes of yours-—told twenty years 

It is true. The stage has many mon- 
ologists using Opie’s “stuff” today. It 
has been alleged that Opie Read has no 
style and vet without his name on a 
book one could tell instantly by whom 
it had been written. 

Montaigne, er someone, said “style is 
the man.” Opie Read is as much his 
books as it is possible for a creator to 
be the created thing. 

Flaubert said, it was no part of art, 
as art, to teach. Any didactic fact that 
is possessed, whether for good or evil, 
could inhere only in the facts them- 
selves. And this is how Opie Read 
teaches and taught, the simple, graceful, 
philosophy and granite honesty that he 
lives. His life has always been an open 
book, far too wide open, if you please, 
for his own good, and from “kiver to 
kiver” there was not and is not a hypo- 
critical comma in it. 

In his choice of books he likes best 
the old masters of English—the essay- 
ists and poets, and “Old Shake,” as he 
calls Shakespeare, is known to few men 
better, 

In the Chicago Press Club, where Mr. 
Starrett recalls Opie holding forth in 
loud welcoming, Opie Read still delights 
and charms and educates and albeit 
holds. When John Ritchie, John Mce- 
Govern, Stanley Waterloo, Clay Clem- 
ent, Doctor Williams, and a host of 
other brilliant men were wont, to gather 
after their work and engage in argu- 
Ment disputatious and otherwise, they 
had to be cloudless-minded to cross 
swords in books, quotation, music, 
reminiscence or repartee with Opie 
Read, He has helped many embryonic 
Writers in more ways than one, and 
cadaveric authors as well. His letters 
are never poor, even though they be 
Mere flippancies in trivial tone. He 
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never recommends and 
reads everything he can get his hands 
He around second-hand 


book shops, wherein he delights, first, in 


a poor book 


on. prowls 
the old dealers themselves and, second, 
in the assumption that he can out-bar- 
for editions that he loves. 
He is on tour, with his lectures, so 
much that he has more time to read 
than almost anyone I know of. 


gain them 


His work during the war was a gi- 
geantic thing. The government capital- 
ized the love of the people for this man 
and he turned his entire section of the 
country, the Middle-West and South, 
over to platform work in the interest of 
the war propaganda and liberty loan 
drives. A regiment of artillery sten- 
cilled their shells “Opie Read” and shot 
them into the German lines, and Opie 
wrote me that he “would gladly con- 
sent to be loaded in a big gun if ‘Black- 
Jack’ would agree to explode him in a 
German trench.” 


I am not one of those who believe 
that literature must be based upon an- 
alysis of such as Machen or Cabell, but 
i rather adhere to novelistic lines as 
laid down by the short essay “On the 
Novel,” written by Maupassant in an- 
swer to his critics when his story 
“Pierre et Jean” appeared. In this he 
said “The greatest fault of the writer 
who does me the honor to review me is 
—that he is not a critic.” He then pro- 
ceeds to dissect the critics of the world 
and by their utterances to prove that the 
same qualities that make books great 
can be and are used to unmake other 
great and thus annihilate the 
master novels of the world. If Opie 
Read confined his attention to too small 
a class, so did Dostoyevsky, Dickens 
and Pushkin, and if local color in liter- 
ature is not the essential to greatness, 
then by all means Shakespeare, Shelley 
and Shaw have shamefully shorn us. 


books 


My estimate of Opie Read, based on 
almost twenty years’ knowledge of his 
life, is that his fault lies in not making 
the most out of every angle of his 
make-up; and by that, I mean his natur- 
al dislike, amounting to a loathing, of 
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self-aggrandizement, is the one drav- 
back to his universal prominence in so- 
called high-class centers of literature. 

Without 
frou-frou or literary confetti, he takes 
you up with him on paragraphs of pure 
poetry as high as any American has 
ever soared and in the next sentence de- 
lights you with an abundance of fun; 
and then strolling with him into sweet 
surroundings he exhibits tears and sor- 
row and from it all, with picture after 
picture, you grasp a delicious philoso- 
phy which is Opie Read himself. 

He is sixty-seven years old and writ- 
ing the finest novel of his life, and dur- 
ing this blizzardy weather he is filling 
seventy-eight dates on the Lyceum Cir- 
cuit, embracing a territory larger than 
Europe, or, reaching, as he terms it, 
“from hell to the first meal of the day.” 

Opie Read’s work still goes on and 
stands; and “his delights do show most 
dolphin-like’—and his concern over his 
niche in American letters is best ex- 
pressed in his laughter as he read that 
incomparable book, ‘“Contemporaneous 
Reviews’—a_ collection of criticisms 
covering about eighty years of English 


word-trickery or  writer’s 


‘letters. 


Mr. Starrett says of him “he had a 
story to tell and told it.” And I say 
that story pleased, and pleased highly— 


not almost. 
*, .¢. .¢ 


A little boy who had to be on the 
irain over night slept in an upper berth 
in the sleeping car. In the night he 
awakened and sat up. “Do you know 
where you are, Bobby?” asked his 
mother. “Course I do,” answered Bobby, 


promptly. “I’m in the top drawer.” 
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Marts and Money 


The results of the latest professional 
New York Stock Ex- 
change brought encouragement to own- 
investment paper. They 
helped to clarify the situation by show- 
ing quite conclusively that the process 
of liquidation is drawing to a close. 
Representative shares suffered little, if 
any, during hours of vigorous 
hammering by depressionistic coteries 
who resorted to unusual ruses in order 
to attain their ends. At no time were 
there signs of fright among well-forti- 
fied holders. Rallies recurred fre- 
quently, though there were no reliable 
indications that the turn had come. 


struggles on the 


of good 


ers 


losses 


The worst declines were again sus- 
tained by highly speculative stocks of 
untested merits, by such, that is to say, 
which are not widely distributed among 
the investing public, and are euphemis- 
tically known as “specialties.” Con- 
spicuous among them were some oil 
shares which had been introduced 1n 
1919. Considering the monetary string- 
ency, it is surprising that selling under 
stop-loss orders did not assume broader 
proportions than it did. The deduction 
to be drawn is that the amount of 
stocks bought outright is much greater 
than had been supposed by folks who 
had been flabbergasted by talk of ruth- 
less cutting of call loans by banking 
institutions. The bear element put much 
stress upon reports of steady growth of 
3olshevism in Europe and Asia, but it 
soon became apparent that the red spec- 
ter had lost much of its intimidating 
power upon discriminating minds, who 











PRACTICAL ART TRAINING 


Commercial Art, Crafts Second 
Nlustratiory, Interior Decoratior Term 
Drawing, Painting ‘ Modeling Opens 
For further information. write or see Fob.2,1920 
E.H.Wuerpel Director 


ST.LOUIS SCH°oL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Skinker Road and Lindell Boulevard, 


St.Louis,Mo, 














Green Gold Wrist Watches are among this offering in diversi- 
fied shapes, set with four, eight or twelve diamonds, mounted in H 
platinum bezels; 16 jewel momement. Round-square or octagonal shapes | 
| are featured on black ribbon | 
| bracelet with solid gold clasp 


$148 
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have been fed upon this sort of mental of. Responsible financiers themselves guards. 
pabulum for many moons. are now inclined to put the soft pedal on would set at 

Similar indifference was shown to re- scare-mongering. They realize that this 
newed gossip concerning the intentions sort of propaganda must not be toler- 
of the Federal Reserve Board and Fed- ated in times like the present, with 
eral Reserve Banks. Manifestly, the credit. unusually sensitive and urgently 
cry “wolf” has been heard too often on in need of the greatest possible expan- 
the Exchange and in the purlieus there- sion and increased elasticity in 


naught various new 


\ttempts to pull down credit 


vices to promote international trade and 
to strengthen the financial positions of 
numerous foreign countries. Sir George 
Paish, one of the leading authorities in 
England, dwelt in rather doleful strains 
safe- upon the state of affairs on the other 

















150 Girls 
Are Needed 


Do You Know a Young Woman 
Who Would Like to Become 


a Telephone Operator? 


OSSIBLY you know a young woman who is just 
leaving her war work position, or who has not 
been employed but is anxious to have a hand in 

the important work of readjustment that is coming. If 
she is an alert, earnest young woman, WHC SMILES 
OFTEN, we can offer her a pleasant, permanent and 


profitable position. 

The telephone service needs immediately bright, capa- 
ble young women of the highest character between the 
ages of 16 and 25, who can qualify for operating work. 

To such young women we offer excellent training with 
pay, good, permanent positions with increase in pay at 
frequent intervals, the best of working conditions and 
many opportunities for advancement to higher positions 
and higher salaries. 

All telephone users, especially business concerns, have 
a direct interest in the recuiting of telephone operators, 
for the availability of trained forces to meet the enor- 
mous increases in the number of daily calls is of great 
importance in improving the service for all. 

Will you help by referring this to young women who 
might be interested? Telephone Lindell 12080 or apply 


INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT 


St. Louis, Missouri 


3844 Olive Street 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
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New York. 


must do much more than they haye 
done so far if the consequences of the 
awful losses and evils incidental to the 
war are to be overcome within a meas. 
urable span of time and the growth of 
extreme radicalism successfully checked, 
Wall Street felt somewhat miffed at 
the words of the editor of Common 


Sense, who achieved an enviable repy. 
tation as the editorial guide of the Lon. 
don Statist. 

The ruling powers do not believe that 
the outlook is as threatening as Sj 
George Paish is painting it. At any 
rate, they look upon his remarks as 4 
blameworthy faux pas. This attitude 
alone is quite significant, particularly s 
since the market has exhibited increased 
resiliency in the last few days, follow. 
ing publication of the prominent econo- 
mist’s statements. Foreign exchange 
rates are a little lower than they were 
a week ago. Drafts on London and 
Berlin established new low records. The 
German mark is down to nearly 14 
cents, as compared with a_ pre-war 
parity of 2334 cents. The elevation of 
Paul Deschanel to the presidency of 
Irance made a favorable impression, not 
only in Paris, but also on the London 
and New York stock exchanges. He is 
known as a conservative, constructive 
statesman, eminently qualified to lend 
powerful aid in the establishment of 
peace and concord among the nations 
The quotations for French Government 
bonds rallied a point or two upon the 
announcement of Mr. Deschanel’s elec 
tion. 

There were no striking changes in the 
money market latterly. Rates for op 
tional loans varied from 6 to 15 per cent. 
Time loans were unusually firm, mos 
of them being made at 8 to 8% per cent, 


with supplies rather scant. Under pre- 


vailing conditions, bankers feel indis j 


posed to follow liberal policies in the 
granting of loans for three or six 
months, and it is probable that for the 
greater part of 1920 the brokerage com- 
munity will, like it did in 1919, rely 
mostly upon call loans in financing cus 
tomers’ contracts. The quotations for 
bonds show fractional changes in mos 
cases, With the daily totals of transac 
tions frequently in excess of the corte 
sponding records in 1919, Since Jat 
uary 1 the aggregate par value of sales 
is in excess of that for the like period 
last. year. 

Railroad stocks are not active. Oper 
tions in them are restrained by the cor 
tinued uncertainty concerning legisla 
tion at Washington. Railroad officials 
are approvingly discussing some of the 
features of the Cummins bill, partic 
larly that which provides for a guaramly 
‘of 5% per cent to holders. Bank cleat 
ings continue to expand, The latest 
weekly record was $9,306,710,000. This 
indicates a gain of 30% per cent ove 
the corresponding results in 1919. 0 
course, in studying figures, one mus 
bear in mind that the prices of com 
modities are materially higher in mafy 
or most instances than they were a ye! 
ago. 

% 


Finances in St. Louis. 


There were no developments of te 
importance in the Fourth Street marke 


side of the Atlantic upon his arrival at 
He hinted at chaos and 
even panic. He insisted that Americans 
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in the past few davs. The decline in rsunvex, Utica, N. Y.—-.\t the quoted pric 


¢ 
New York had a slightly depressing ef- elk ie chia leals! inset dadoiniibaelaccaaeiase 
Ve ‘ “d 1 | ‘ 7 It discounts a reduction in the dividend to 6 
fect, though it dic not — to eal per cent, the implied yield being 6.9 per cent. 
tion in the volume of business.  India- Phe per cent has been paid regularly since 
homa Refining rights were a prominent 1901, Stock has always been classed amon 
feature of daily transactions. They sold superior investments. 
at 26 to A fe Right to subscription will Market, Spokane, Wash.—-You should hold 
expire February 2. Each holder of stock your Oklahoma Producing & Refining and give 
- ntitled to subscribe for two shares 2” affirmative note on the proposal to sell the 
oy | j . 4 | f Union des Petroles d’Oklahoma to the Ohio 
Ww OS at 4 y ac Fee Snares OF Wa “ < - ‘ 

of new stoc si _ — sie uae ’ Cities Gas Co. If the proposal is endorsed, 
present holdings. Wagner Electric lost the Ohio Cities Gas Co. will be in control of 
two points, selling down from 179 to the 0. P. & R., and that would increase the 
177. The shares of financial institu- speculative merits of both stocks. 

. . of o. St 
tions fluctuated narrowly in bid and ss 

. fyA - * 
asked quotations. There were a few Coming Shows 
. ’ 

small sales in Boatmen’s Bank and Bank ; : 
elas é 5 After a long stay on Broadway, the tempt- 
of Commerce. Considering the pro- ing musical comedy, “Fifty-Fifty,” from a 


longed halt in Wall Street, 
market gives a pretty good account of ‘Theatre, Sunday, 


a delightful farce by William Gillette, with Her- 
the local bert Corthell, will be at the Shubert-Jefferson 


January 25, for one wecek’s 
; P engagement. In the character of Cornwallis 
itself. Napoleon Crosby, Werbert Corthell, that some- 
‘ what stout and ebullient comedian, has a part 
Local Quotations. suited to the display of his talent. There are 
Bia. {sked, Many, pretty girls, handsomely gowned, who 
a a tere “Eee can sing and dance, to add to the pleasure of 
Hoatmen vs ge ees the entertainment. Che cast includes Barrett 
Merchants-Laclede Nat........ 250 270 Cintmeaid. Akue- Alia. tesa thelmaons 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 145 14734 ESS aever = pee alle ore se Rete 
ae Mee 25214 cf Florence Brown, Margaret Dumont, Fern 
ee tion I Rank 3] Rogers, Jack Pollard, Frank Wunderlee and 
Mercantile Trust.............. Sites 380 the Gosman_ Sisters. 
Mississippi Valley Trust...... 200 om 
United Railways pfd............ 7 8 “Roly Boly Kyes.’ with Kddie Ieonard, a 
Cass Av. & FOG. 44s... 864% sz... musical comedy by Edgar Allan Woolf, with 
Laclede Gas com................. 35 am music by Eddy Brown and Louis Gruenberg, 
Kast St. Louis Gas 5s....... 48 Seas will be seen under the auspices of John Cort 
Fulton Iron com 47 80 at the .\merican Theatre for the week start- 
Certain-teed com..... Py are 8915 ing next Sunday night. The play is in three 
do. 2d pfd.........- ap Ge Ker acts, with an unusual dramatic story for back- 
Indiahoma Ref........... 87% 9 ground, against which are clever lyrics and 
do rights Oe t 2834 30 unique features. Eddie Ieonard will be fea- 
Laclede Steel "2 ees 139 tured as Billy Emerson. The rest of the cast 
Brockton Ileel.......... - ced 36 includes May Boley, Queenie Smith, Margaret 
St. L. Cotton Compress. fe. 4034 KRdwards. Kate Pullman, Eddie Mazier, Earl 
Kly & Walker com : 190 Gates, Grace Teigh, Hugh Chilvers, Adora 
do 2d pfd. 3 ie \ndrew, Dan Kelly, George Pierce and _ thirty 
International Shoe com 134 moe sirens of song and syneopation. This is the 
do pfd. . 108 original cast, chorus and = production which 
Brown Shoe com 1001S ane: closed a six months’ run at the Knickerbocker 
do pfd. a oF 100 Theatre in New York on December 27. 
Scruggs com x0 90 
Hydraulic P. Brick com 93% 10° The Orpheum’s bill next week will be headed 
do pfd. 5714 58 hy Albertina Rasch, premiere danseuse of the 
Central Coal and Coke com. 1025¢% pokes Imperial Theatre .of Vienna, New  York’s 
Hamilton-Brown ; : 230 Metropolitan favorite. She is the exponent 
Marland Refg. 575 6 of a classic art, choosing the works of such 
National Candy com 17234 175 musical masters as Liszt. Chopin, Chaminade 
Wagner Electric : 176 180 and Massenet as the embodiment of her 
Temtor a 4734 48 choreographic creations. Other numbers will 
an “Rh” : 40 42 he Madame Ellis, the enigma of the stage, in 
Liberty Bank bs a 200 . an act replete with scientific mystery and en- 
E. St. L. & Sub. 5s 48 --- tertainment: Bronson and Baldwin in Jack 
Cont. Port. Cement 6s 97 99 Lait’s “Visions of 1969; Harriet and Bessie 
Mt. Louis Screw 210 Rempel in a one-act play, Wade ig ” Avey 
Granite-Bimetalic 42 : and O'Neil, bi: ickface comedians; Billie Burke’s 
Century Electric . 190 207 comical production, “Tango Shoes:” Lee and 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 110 Cranston in a Kriedian sh r comedietta, “A 
Y Brittany Romance,” and the Kanazawa Boys, 
7? Japanese jugglers, balancers and humorists. 
Answers to Inquiries. The Curio Shop, a miniature musical com 


edy is the leading attraction on the Columbia 
pill the last half of the current week, and the 
feature picture is HE. DB. Warner in “Taunting 
Shadows,” from the celebrated novel by Mer 
valued at 35, the current price. The indicated ore Nicholson “The House of .\ Thousand 
andes, Nnother good number is the shoot 


Investor, St. Touis—-Reading second pre- 


ferred is an investment stock, and attractively 


net return is almost 534 per cent. There's not a act entitled “The Curtain of Victory” hy 


much afloat in brokerage offices, and fluctua- Mlle. De .\ures and her assistant. Other feat- 
ures are Neville and Urockway, in “Fun at 
the North Pole; Jean Boydell, a unique enter 
tainer, and Green and Dean, in a fine singing 
cumulative. The stock is convertible half novelty. 


tions in value have been narrow for years. 
Che 4 per cent on $50 par value is non- 


ito first preferred and half into common, and li: Cictk dais Minaiie Mi tink uel De 
both first and second preferred may be retired cludes nine acts and five picture s. Richard 
at any time at par. Hlighest price ever paid Havemann will present as the headline offer 

for second preferred was 5834, and full divi- ine a -- peony Psi yg a ae 


dend has been paid since 1905. You would act satire, will be presented by an excellent 


not be indisereet in adding to your holdings. little company of which Fred JeDuke and Jes 
: sie Parker are the stars. Kennedy and Frat 

cis, two blackface comedians, will provide a 

a, V:. A>. San \ntonio, Tex.—(1) Illinois comedy skit called “The Arg iment, * O'Connor: 


Central 51.5 quoted at 92, 


mature in January, and Folsom, in ‘We and Us: Karl and Ed 
1934, The V 


wards, “That'll Be About All; Wilson and 
Van, “Entertainment as U-lik-it:” The Ieskies: 
‘rst mortgage. They are a desirable invest- Buddy Doyle. “Ill Smell The Rose; Aitken 
Ment, ‘They war Brothers, acrobatic novelty; the "Animated 
The hishes a Weekly. Current Events, Fletcher's Sereen 
aren Auantic Monologuc. and Mutt and Jeff and Sennett 
& N.) 4s are not a strictly Comedies are other diverting 
high-grade proposition, they being collateral Program, 
»onds, Nevertheless, you would make no mis- 
take by buying 


are collateral trust bonds—not a 


issued some months ago. 
price was 9714. (2) 


Coast Line (1. numbers on the 


o. 6 @ 
eee 
7° %%,8 


at present, with a view to gatli 


ering the eight to ten points which will ac- “That shows that as a people we have 
: at s c at as g i 
‘rue in the next great upward movement. in 


. x : ® = ” “ ee eee COURT, of 
Mmancial markets. Bonds sold at SI'4 in 1918, no sentiment. How so: Why, ee 

we had, we would want to keep it if 
only as a reminder of the good old days 
vhen we could buy something with it.” 


“There's talk of abolishing the nickel.” 


P. R., Springfield, IN, 


common is 


American Bakery 
merely a speculation, and should 


not nee ve 
t he bought by people who cannot afford to 


run obvious risks. ‘Mhe current price is 39, Judge. — 

x highest since 1918 has been 41 and the bit 

ant 16. The total stock outstanding is “Of course it will be a quiet wedding.” 

‘meg . a valte $100, The stock has re- “Of course,” rejoined Miss Cayenne 

January teh 18 to the general upturn since “By the way, I don’t recall ever hearing 
; Ik. Phat it has its attractions ‘ P . 2 

cannot be denied, Stocks of thie end similar °! 3 loud and boisterous wedding. 


bias : . ' a 
nds have been popular for some years. Washington Star: 
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Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘Howto Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 

310 N. EIGHTH STREET BOND DEPARTMENT 




















O ANSWER your question, to advise 

you about your problems, to put our 

facilities (mechanical, statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE-~ ST. LOUIS 























2 this age of industrial construction and expan- 
sion, you require, more than ever before, a 
dependable financial adviser. 


You need the services and the security of an insti- 
tution that is secure in itself——and the prestige that 
such a connection will give. 


The Mercantile Trust Company, by financing local 
industries, js paying that civic debt which every 
firm or corporation owes the city in which it is 
located. 


How are you paying your 
personal debt to St. Louis? 


By giving us your commercial banking business, 
you will help us to be of still greater assistance to 
the industries of St. Louis. In this way you will 
help liquidate your civic obligation, and obtain the 
services and advice of a wide-awake, powerful fi- 
nancial institution. 


Any officer of our banking department 
will welcome an interview re- 
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garding your account. 
Reserve S. ystemn Supervision 


Mercantile | Tr rust Company 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST -TO ST. CHARLES 


Member federa/ <= C'S Government 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
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“AME RICA Week Beginning Sunday Night AN =~ 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday J e 25 
JOHN CORT’S NEW MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


ROLY BOLY EYES. asic Veonara 


ORIGINAL COMPANY, CHORUS AND PRODUCTION 
DIRECT FROM SIX MONTHS AT THE KNICKERBOCKER, N. Y. 


This Week: MARGARET ANGLIN in ‘“‘The Woman of Bronze’’ 


SHUBERT-JEFFERSON tectine riashous 


WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY, JANUARY 25. 
SEATS NOW. 
HARRY CARROLL and HAROLD ATTERIDGE announce the Tempting Musical Comedy 


FIFTY-FIFTY 


WITH 
Herbert Corthell 
And Original Complete Cast and Production from the Comedy Theater, New York 


Nights, 50c, $2.50; Matinees, Wednesday 
and Saturday, 50c, $2.00 


A 100% Girl Show Seats also at Conroy's, 1100 Olive Augmented Orchestra * 
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The all-year-round sott drink 
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for business mon , professional 
mon, men of sports ~~ golf, 
bowling, tennis,shooting riding. 
For everybody, everywhere, 
the year round. Bevo is hale 
rofreshment for wholesome 
thirst~~an invigorating soft 

mA fF drink. Ideal for the athlete 
“NOT YET MARIE Z or the man in physical or 


A Musical Comedy ee 
AILEEN STANLEY; JA-DA TRIO = mental 5 asin on, ~~ ha 
CLAIRE VINCENT & CO. = train and gain on. Health= 
oe Wneeewit Ge REGAY & LORRAINE SISTERS ful and appetizing. 


2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 ERGOTTI’S LILLIPUTIANS 


KARL EMMY ’S PETS 
Mats., 15 to 50c. Eves., 25¢ to $1.00 LYDELL & MACY 
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Sela everywhere ~~ Families suppliod b 
grocer, druggist and dealer. , af 
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Visitors are cordially invited to inspoct our plant 


TWO SHOWS DAILY 
Gayety Theatr e 14th and Locust ; : ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST.LOUIS 


THIS WEEK 


LIBERTY GIRLS with Jack Conway 


Next Week —-GIRLS A LA CARTE 
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A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION KAPT. KIDD’S KID 


GRAN Opera House 15 3c A Farcial Musical Fancy 
- « CENTURY SERENADERS 
Sixth & Market Those Five Musical Maniacs 


+ of Good Vaudeville Silber & North Grace De Winters 
Nine Acts and Pictures Leroy & Leroy - - - Ward & Dooley | 


Show Never Stops—1! A. M. to 11 P. M. Daily Hand & Barnett --- Edna Deal 
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Van Camps--Pathe Weekly } 




















STANDARD THEATRE | *witnor" 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


EDMOND HAYS “The Wise Guy” OFFICES FOR RENT IN 
SYNDICATE TRUST 


The New Columbia #22" 11. = CENTURY BUILDINGS 


PRICES,"iSc and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features _ The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 























E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


The Problem Solved— 
e “WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT”’ EVENS & HOWARD Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: {Main 1735 


ee CIC AR DI? Ss 23 FIRE BRICK COMPANY \Central 377-R 


High Class Entertainment Every Night High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Under Cover and Open Air Winter Garden Yards for City Delivery 
A. J. CICARDI 920 Market St. Saint Louis 
































